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Mine Wages and Economic Readjustment 


POPULAR conception of the coal operators and 

the men who mine the coal has the coal “barons” 
constantly seeking to oppress the workingman, labor- 
ing in the dark and dirt of the mine at constant risk 
of his life, and has the miner, through his union—the 
strongest in the country—fighting for his life at every 
turn. As a matter of fact the men who own and man- 
age the coal mines are individually just as close to 
their men as the employers in any other large in- 
dustry, where the paid officials of the unions do not 
prohibit, and are in closer touch than many others 
where operations are in larger units. In their every- 
day relations and behind the closed doors of the 
scale-cc.umittee meetings it is “Jack” and “Tom,” 
“Will” and “John,” even with the leaders of the union. 


A vast number of the operators have risen from the. 


ranks of the coal diggers and many of the miners 
have definite ambitions to be officials of coal com- 
panies, if not actual owners of mines. There is ample 
opportunity for understanding between the capital 
and labor interests in the coal industry. 

Since the early 90’s tne operators and miners in the 
organized Central Competitive coal fields have been 
bargaining collectively with respect to wages. It is 
important to appreciate fully that in this period of 
more than twenty years the result of every meeting, 
save only that of 1904, has been advances to mine 
labor, in most instances general increases in wages. 
Not once have the miners been obliged to recede— 
and in this may be found the reason for the progress 
and strength of the United Mine Workers of America. 
That the miners since 1896 have each time gained in 
their bargaining with capital is no evidence of the 
weakness of the operators or of the public. From 
1896 to 1920 was a period of gradual but continuous 
rise in commodity prices, and labor, whether or not 
a commodity, has followed the line of other prices. 

But times have changed. The world is now enter- 
ing a period of indeterminate length in which the 
general level of prices and of wages is falling. No 
hokus pokus of man-made unionism can withstand the 
downward pressure. No beneficent desires of coal 
operators to maintain wages at or near present levels 
will serve to prevent the onward push of economic 
forces. The leaders of the miners’ union are ex- 
tremely able and intelligent men, or they would not 
have attained their present positions. At the head of 
an organization of labor that has attained strength 
through years of winning, these men see possibility 
of disaster or disintegration in the prospect of losing, 
for it will be losing for them to take a reduction after 
their ; ositive declarations for increases next spring. 
The diplomacy and generalship of these men is even 
now and will be taxed in the months and years to come, 
in a new era where by no chance can they fatten on 


gains, but in which their constituents, the coal 
miners, may nevertheless live happily and comfort- 
ably on less than the present rates of pay. 

The operators, on the other hand, having through a 
score of years become habituated to granting ad- 
vances, are looking forward to the necessity of forc- 
ing a downward revision of wages. That the retreat 
in rates will be considerable is evident, but there will 
be no disposition to make it more than necessity re- 
quires. What equipment, what preparations have or 
are the operators likely to make looking to a proper 
adjudication when the time comes? Theirs is the 
burden of proof for the first time in twenty-odd years. 
The public is feverishly interested in coal miners’ 
wages and earnings. The public is interested in the 
price of coal and is learning the intimate relationship 
between wages and the minimum price of coal. For 
four years there has not been a coal-mine wage con- 
tract negotiated except the public through the govern- 
ment has sat in as a third party. Has the old way 
passed out? And if the new way has or has not come, 
can we imagine the next wage negotiation being settled 
behind closed doors? The next decision will be reached 
by feeling out public opinion, and it takes a lot of 
ammunition to get results that way. 

The operators have a Bureau of Coal Economics in 
their national association that can prepare the kind of 
data needed or can supervise its collection, but it is 
a bureau all dressed up but with no place to go. Most 
of the local operators’ associations are equipped for 
this sort of work, but they, too, are tied to the post. 

After the big strike“in 1919 one group of operators 
came to bat with a semblance of big-league regalia, 
and Illinois is again ready in characteristic Western 
style for the next combat. It is all well and good to 
know “Tom” and “Bill” by their first names but it is 
well also to take a leaf from the immediate past in 
getting ready for the inevitable next open meeting on 
the question: of coal miners’ wages. The Tllinois 
operators have recently adopted a standard form of 
record on which individual records will be kept of 
every mine employee with respect to such matters as 
rates of pay, semi-monthly earnings, payments to the 
union through the check-off, other deductions, and 
compensations. Such comprehensive and detailed 
data are costly, but the operators are determined to 
match strength with strength. 





The Art of Simplicity 


AF.LY one morning the special train of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers—the Institute 
bore that title, we believe, in that earlier day—pulled 
up at a Kansas stripping. The guests clambered out 
of the cars into the tall grass, many leaving their 
morning meal in the diner to grow cold in their 
absence. A walk of a quarter of a mile through the 
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swampy meadow, and the crowd climbed up onto the 
berm of a strip pit. 

The visitors looked down on one of those huge shovels 
which were making Kansas in that day a wonder and 
an inspiration to visitors from all parts of the United 
States. Lazily the big excavating machine was taking 
a shovel load such as a thousand men alone could lift 
with their puny hand shovels, was turning slowly round 
with it and dropping it 90 ft. away with a leisurely 
swing that suggested power and indifference. 

A Japanese engineer—one of the many foreigners 
from Japan and China always to be found at such 
gatherings, who by their courtesy and willingness to 
be pleased and interested make themselves agreeable 
even despite their: broken English—clambered with the 
others over the rude bank and remarked “How wonder- 
fully simple are these American devices!” He did our 
American mining methods perhaps too much honor, for 
his hearers could not help thinking of our subter- 
ranean mines with their interminable gangways and 
multiplicity of rooms, with a man or two in each place— 
in fact with only one, as a rule, in the Middle West. 

Surely these give but little evidence of the presence 
of the virtues of simplicity and system—mines full of 
man-power working perhaps a third of the shift, at 
best one-half, and waiting around the rest of the time 
wondering if the mine cars are coming or if a wreck, 
derailment or merely a piece of mismanagement was 
going to delay matters so much that it were best to 
hide the tools in the gob, put the oil or carbide in the 
box, pick up the dinner pail and go home. One might 
have recalled the places uncut and the loaders quitting, 
or the coal not loaded out, and cutters and scrapers 
deciding that there was no more work that day, or 
again the little crowd around the mine foreman waiting 
for him to provide for the bailing of a chamber or 
to view a clay spar and fix a price for its loading out. 

Truly not all is simple around a coal bank. The 
simplicity of the strip pit, the system regulating its 
methods, the overwhelming power of a steam shovel are 
models for the underground mine where machinery has 
been so ineffectively used that it has too often added 
complication rather than simplified a task that in its 
nature is by no means involved. Some day we are going 
to earn for our underground mines the praise: ‘How 
wonderfully simple are these American devices!” Cut- 
ting machines will be followed by loading equipment 
along an extended face, and cars will come in trips to 
be loaded, and when filled will travel without stop to 
the tipple. Till then we shall continue to debate, What 
is the best size of hand shovel for loading coal, What 
is the bonum load, and How high should the car be 
for the most efficient hand shoveling? Motion studies 
will be made to ameliorate a bad system, whereas real 
progress can be attained only by a radical change in 
all our methods. Eventually we shall make our mines 
frankly mechanical and use on the coal only large, 
simple and leisurely machinery. In our present mines 
we use American hustle—and ail to little purpose. All 
we can say is that at the mines of other countries they 
do not do even as well. 

Many have hailed the prospect of icading all coal by 
machinery but the practice can be made a striking suc- 
cess only by operating these machines as are railroad 
excavators, namely, by continuously presenting them 
with trips or trains of empty cars or by letting them 
dump into a conveyor that will achieve a like result. 
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All-Around Education 


ee has been the lot of the coal man 
in most localities in recent years and the first oyt. 
breaks are on the heads of the retail merchants because 
they are the direct and intimate contact with the uyltj- 
mate consumer of coal in greatest number. It is not 
so much because the retail dealers have in most towns 
and cities their associations for mutual advantage that 
they are publicly condemned. It is by the fruits of 
these organizations they are judged. When the price 
of coal goes up the obvious inference is that the dealers 
have combined to put it there. 

Indictment by the Grand Jury of Baltimore of mem- 
bers and officers of the Baltimore Coal Exchange, a body 
formed to regulate trade questions of inter-relations 
between retailers dealing in hard coal, appears to be 
the result of a campaign of misstatement in the loca] 
press. Charges of unfair prices and improper methods 
on the part of the members of the Exchange have 
figured largely in the situation. The attorney for one 
of the indicted coal men charges that the State’s Attor- 
ney who directed the action before the Grand Jury 
repeatedly showed by his prior statements in the public 
press that he had prejudged the case. The indictment 
was brought under the common law providing against 
combinations in restraint of trade, because there is no 
city ordinance or state statute which prevented the 
operations of such an organization as the Baltimore 
Coal Exchange. Julius Hellweg, the veteran secretary 
of the Coal Exchange, appeared before the Grand Jury 
and laid the full operations of the body before the 
inquest, saying that the exchange had nothing to hide. 
He was exempted from indictment by the Grand Jury. 
As a matter of fact the whole affair looks like more or 
less of a tempest in a teapot, although the State’s 
Attorney refused to waive the ordinary bail of $500 per 
accused because he stated ‘‘the charges are so serious.” 

We do not gather that the indicted men in Baltimore 
have or had an association that operates more closely 
to the profit and loss account of its members than that 
described by the Indianapolis men before the annual 
convention of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation at Richmond this spring, but we have not heard 
of the Indianapolis association getting into trouble. 
Perhaps the reason is that in the Western city the 
association does more than watch the trade practices of 
its members; it advertises its service to the consumer. 
It has sold the public the idea that this is one associa- 
tion concerned with giving the public a square deal. 
Putting a medal on the caps of the truck drivers and 
on the equipment not only tells the passing public that 
the owner of the truck believes in a square deal, but 
it acts as reminder to the employee, just as plaster- 
ing “CIVILITY” on the sides of the Fifth Avenue 
buses in New York promotes that thought in the con- 
ductor and chauffeur. 

Retail coal merchants are an essential part of the 
business organization of every community, but they are 
too generally blind to the quasi-public nature of their 
business, In so far as they fail to establish proper rela- 
tions with the public it is incumbent on the producer 
and distributor to go over their heads to the people. 
The Baltimore dealers may be victims of circumstance, 
but more likely their predicament is the result of their 
failure to lay their cards on the table before the pub- 
lic before they were called on to show them to the 
Grand Jury. 
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Lining a Shaft with Concrete and Gunite Without 
Interfering with Operation 


Concrete Machine-Mixed and Lowered on Cage in Wheelbarrows— 
During Part of Guniting Operation Gun Was Located on the Surface 
And During the Rest of the Work Operated in the Upper Coal Bed 


By R. H. GILLESPIE* 


Allentown, Pa. 


cently in the construction of a permanent self- 

supporting lining in the hoisting shaft of No. 1 
mine of the Lake Superior Coal Co. at Superior, W. Va. 
The sinking of this shaft began in 1906 and was com- 
pleted, including the placing of the timber lining, as far 
as the Pocahontas No. 4 bed—185 ft. below the surface 
—in December of that year. Early in the autumn of 
1910 it became desirable to increase the depth of the 
shaft so that the Pocahontas No. 3 seam of coal, lying 
240 ft. below the surface at this point, might be avail- 
able for mining. 

Although the Lake Superior Coal Co. still has a large 
acreage of coal in the upper measure, little mining has 
been done in the No. 4 bed for a number of years, all 
operations being confined to the lower measure. How- 
ever, in lining the shaft throughout its entire length 
with concrete, it was necessary to make ample provision 
for the future mining of the upper bed. 


Genin unusual methods were employed re- 


LANDSLIDE DISCHARGES Rock INTO SHAFT 


For a distance of 45 ft. from the surface the shaft 
was sunk through earth, clay and loose rock, the re- 
maining distance to the bottom being through hard rock 
bearing a considerable amount of water. In March, 
1914, a serious landslide occurred, coming from the 
north, or uphill, side of the shaft. This closed down 
the mine for more than a month. During this time 
the material that slid into the shaft opening was re- 
moved and the timber lining repaired. One of the chief 
items of repair consisted in filling up in the rear of the 
shaft a large cavity made by the moving earth. This 
opening extended northward into the hillside a distance 
of 20 ft. from the shaft collar and was approximately 
35 ft. in depth. More than three carloads of green round 
timber were used in the building of cribs adjacent to 
the shaft lining on the north side. This structure was 
then packed and the remainder of the cavity filled with 
loose earth. 

The inside dimensions of the original shaft with its 
timber lining were 14 x 20 ft., space being provided 
for two cage compartments and a pipe gallery. During 
the summer of 1919 the condition of the old timber 
lining became such as to make extensive repairs, 
or the substitution of a new lining, imperative. The 
Superior company accordingly entered into a contract 
with the Traylor-Dewey Contracting Co., of Allentown, 
Pa., for the installation of a reinforced-concrete lining 
in the upper potion of the shaft and a self-spporting 
and reinforced gunite lining from the concrete to the 
shaft bottom. 

Work on relining the shaft was begun about Oct. 1, 
1919, and carried on continuously, except for a few in- 

*President, Traylor-Dewey Contracting Co. 


terruptions arising from slow delivery of materials. It 
was completed early in January of 1920 the work was 
performed without interfering at any time with the 
operation of the mine. The new construction work was 
done at night, the shaft being utilized for hoisting dur- 
ing the day. 

The concrete lining in the upper section of the shaft 
was placed first. A shelf was excavated in the solid 
rock at a depth of 55 ft. to form the foundation for 
the concrete side walls. The work was attacked in sec- 
tions, the advance being limited in each case to the 
distance between a pair of range timbers. All the 
old timber lagging and vertical posts in that section 
were removed and trench braces were employed tem- 
porarily to take the place of the posts withdrawn. 
Steel reinforcement consisting of #-in. square corru- 
gated bars was then placed. 

The horizontal bars were spaced on 6-in. centers, 
while those extending vertically and serving merely as 
a means for spacing the horizontal members, were 
placed on 2-ft. centers. One-inch rough boards function- 
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FIG. 1. SHAFT LINING OF CONCRETE AND GUNITE 


On the left is shown the lower 185 ft. which is gunited. The 
f-in. square bars in the gunite shelf, or ring, are bent alternately 
up and down. The section on the right shows the concrete lining 
in the upper part of the shaft where support of the sides is 
needed. It also shows at the bottom some of the gunite lining. 
Where the space permits a board is set as backing to the concrete, 
and the vacuity back of the board is filled with rock fragments 
or other imperishable material as shown in the upper part of the 
section on the right. Where the concreting ended a footing was 
cut in the rock to support the lining above. 
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ing as face forms were then attached to the range 
timbers and the concrete—composed of a mixture of 1 
part cement, 23 parts sand and 5 parts broken stone— 
was lowered in barrows from a Ransome mixer at the 
top of the shaft and poured. In this latter operation 
care was taken to work the concrete well back into 
all the irregularities of the rock. 


CONCRETE BUILT UP IN FIVE-FOOT SECTIONS 


In this manner the concrete walls were carried up in 
sections 5 ft. in height, the range timbers being removed 
as the concrete was brought up to them. In order 
that the bottom of the face forms on succeeding sections 
might be held more firmly in position, heavy wires were 
cast into the upper portion of each concrete slab. 

Rectangular wrought-iron plates, 4 in. thick, were 
bent to special shape and cast into the east wall at 5-ft. 
intervals to serve as supports for the cage guides. Back 
of each a hand-hole recess was formed in the concrete 
to permit of easy access when renewal of the guides 
became necessary. Each end of the bunton timbers 
was fitted with a 6 x 12-in. steel plate, 3 ft. long, bent 
and bolted to these members so as to form a 6 x 43-in. 
projection which rested in the recesses provided in the 
concrete walls. The new buntons were installed as the 
walls were carried upward; being placed as a rule about 
12 in. below the old buntons. 

Throughout the portion of the shaft driven through 
the earth and loose rock all the old timber cribbing 
and packing that had been placed after the landslide 








to serve as a footing to the hill slope was removed in 
advance by the men constructing the new walls. In its 
stead other material—mostly ashes—was used to fill the 
void. The removal of the old timber proved to be a 
particularly dirty, tedious and dangerous operation, as 
every kind of wood refuse was encountered, including 
many green logs and in some instances stumps of trees. 

As soon as the concrete walls had risen above the firm 
rock rough back forms were provided so as to make 
the thickness of the walls not less than 10 in. When 
these walls were poured all space back of them was com- 
pactly filled with ashes. A coating of gunite, about 
1-in. in thickness, was then shot over the inner concrete 
surface for the purpose of filling any voids that existed. 
In this manner the surface was thoroughly sealed and 
made waterproof. 


GUNITE SHELVES AT TEN-FOOT INTERVALS 


As has been already mentioned, the section of the 
shaft that had been sunk through the rock was lined 
with self-supporting reinforced gunite. The methods 
employed in this construction consisted of building at 
10-ft. intervals, or immediately above every second 
range timber, a gunite shelf approximately 10-in. in 
thickness. This ledge was constructed on all four sides 
of the shaft. The work was accomplished by drilling 
14-in. holes in the rock at horizontal intervals of about 
1-ft., into which were grouted }-in. square corrugated 
bars, bent and hooked in such a manner as most eff- 
ciently to take up the tension and engage the reinforce- 
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FIG. 4. SECTION B-B IN FIGS. 2 AND 3 
This illustration shows how the portals are brought out to the 
edge of the shaft and are bedded with anchors to the rock at the 


shaft below 
and is sus- 


also how the gunite of that part of the 
level is hung as a curtain from the portal 
a gunite ring or shelf. 


shaft side ; 
the 180-ft. 
tained by 


ment in the gunite slabs that were to be constructed 
later. 

Rough shooting forms were then placed and the 
shelves shot with a cement gun. The faces of the 
shelves were left rough and about 23 in. in rear of that 
of the finished lining. In providing for drainage, an 
opening was formed in each shelf on each of the four 
sides of the shaft by casting in a short piece of 3-in. 
pipe or a wooden box 4-in. square. 


WHERE ROCK WAS BROKEN BRACKETS WERE BUILT 


When rock was encountered that had been shattered 
so far back from the finished lining as to make this type 
of shelf construction impractical, heavy brackets were 
cast. These were generally of concrete and thoroughly 
anchored to the rock by means of /-in. corrugated bars 
that had been previously grouted into holes drilled for 
that purpose. From bracket to bracket a reinforced- 
gunite beam was formed. This, as a rule, was about 
10-in. wide and of varying depth, depending on the 
length of the span. Into the inner face of the beam 
3x 5-in. machine bolts were cast with heads projecting 
1 in. to permit of fastening the reinforcement of the 
lining slab. 

All wooden posts were then removed so that the range 
timbers were supported by the 1-in. material used for 
backing during the shooting operation. Forms were 
placed for gunite posts at the bunton ends and at the 
center of the east side of the shaft; the latter to pro- 
vide a body of gunite within which the iron guide sup- 
ports could be embedded. Where the posts intersected 
the range timbers 4 in. was cut away from their back 
so that the posts would be continuous from shelf to 
shelf. The thinner sections of the posts or the points 
where they crossed the range timbers were reinforced 
with j-in. steel bars. 


EXPANDED METAL REINFORCES GUNITE LINING 


Backing or shooting forms were made of rough 1-in. 
lumber nailed to cleats attached to the range timbers or 
wedged against the gunite shelving. These boards were 
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spaced from 6 to 12 in. apart and covered with tar 
paper. No. 13 expanded metal or “steelcrete,” which 
formed the reinforcing for the slabs, was then put in 
place and securely fastened to the bar or bolt anchors 
already mentioned. 

The gunite slabs then were shot to a finished thickness 
of 3 in. with the cement gun operating under an air 
pressure of from 30 to 50 lb. per square inch. The 
gunite was composed of one part cement and three 
parts of well-screened sand. As in the case of the con- 
crete lining, recesses were formed in the gunite for 
all bunton supports, as well as hand holes at all guide 
fastenings along the east side of the shaft. 


FOOTING PIERS BUILT OUT FROM No. 4 BrEpD 


Where the shaft intersected the No. 4 bed—180 ft. 
below the surface—four concrete footing piers, each 14 
in. wide and extending from 4 to 7 ft. from the shaft 
line into the heading, were constructed on each side of 
the shaft. As these piers had to be cantilevered be- 
yond the edges of the rock in order to reach the shaft 
lines, they were heavily reinforced in their top sections 
and anchored to the floor with steel bars set deep in 
the rock. On these piers a reinforced-concrete landing 
slab 8 in. thick was constructed. Superimposed on the 
slab and directly over the cantilevered footing piers, 
concrete piers 10 in. in thickness and extending from 
the shaft line into the heading from 4 to 6-ft. were 
built. 

The piers support a reinforced-concrete roof slab 
which serves both to hold up the roof at the shaft and 
the gunite lining at the top of the portals. In order 
that this type of construction might be the more easily 
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OVERCAST RECEIVING AIR FROM HEADING ON 
RIGHT AND DELIVERING IT TO SHAFT 
ABOVE PORTAL 
All columns are 12 in. square and extend from track to roof 
except those numbered 5 and 6, which extend to gunite floor only. 
The steel bars in the columns extend 6 in. into the rock bottom. 


FIG. 5. 
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carried out, 4 x 5-in. anchor bolts were cast in place 
with heads projecting, to which was fastened the ex- 
panded-metal lining reinforcement. This means of 
support for the lining likewise is provided in the face 
of the end piers and the landing slabs. Cut-off walls 
were constructed at the back of the landing slabs; 
these extended down to the rock floor to prevent mine 
waste from falling down the shaft and behind the 
lining. Upon removing the forms from the reinforced 
concrete, all accessible surfaces were sealed off with a 
thin coating of gunite. 

Where the shaft intersected the No. 3 bed—240 ft. be- 
low the surface—concrete was built from the mine floor 
to the roof as in the bed above. In this instance, how- 
ever, the gunite shaft lining terminated 10 ft. above 
the roof, as the last 10 ft. of the shaft was lined with a 
concrete wall. This lower section was constructed in 
the same manner as the wall near the surface, except 
that the reinforcing rods which were used in the 
upper sections were in this case ommitted. 


WATER CONDUCTED FREELY BEHIND LINING 


When the relining work was started the shaft was 
extremely wet, particularly the upper 50 ft. of its 
length. After the work had been completed no water 
was to be found inside the lining excepting that re- 
sulting from leaking steam pipes and from condensa- 
tion. All the water reaching the shaft was drained 
from shelf to shelf and finally led from the lowest shelf 
through a pipe to a sump where pumps were located. 

The intake air current of this mine passes down an 
airshaft and after circulating through the workings 
returns through a crosscut leading directly to the hoist. 
In the past no definite steps had been taken to prevent 
this flow of gas-laden air from coming in contract with 
the wires serving the electric locomotives. At the bot- 
tom of the shaft an overcast was constructed to per- 
mit the return air to pass to and up the hoist shaft 
in such a way as to avoid touching the electric wires 
furnishing power for the operation of the mine. 

At the north side of the shaft bottom and opposite 
the entrance of the crosscut mentioned, six concrete 
columns each 12-in. square were constructed in such 
locations as not. to interfere with the mine tracks and 
car clearances. On these columns, together with the 
piers supporting the north side of the shaft lining, 
reinforced-gunite beams were built. These in turn 
supported a reinforced-gunite floor 3-in. in thickness at 
such a height above the floor of the mine as to give a 
clearance of 6 ft. 6 in. over the tracks, leaving a height 
of from 34 to 5 ft. between overcast floor slab and 
mine roof. 

The lower half of the crosscut was shut off by the 
construction of a concrete wall extending from the track 
level to the floor of the overcast, so that the space above 
that floor could be utilized for the admission of the air. 
An opening was left in the wall for access; this was 
fitted with a large plate door. The balance of the over- 
cast was then enclosed by gunite walls extending from 
the floor to the roof, with the single exception of the 
shaft side. Thus the gas-laden air passes by way of 
an overcast to the hoisting shaft. 


LINED 135 LINEAL FT. WITH GUN ON SURFACE 
While sinking to a depth of 135 ft. from the ground 
level the cement gun was located on the surface, only 
the nozzle being in the shaft. For the remainder of 
the work the gun was moved down to the landing at 
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the No. 4 bed, being supplied with cement ang sand 
lowered on the cage. 

It is believed that the old range timbers left in Place 
will rot and in time fall to the shelf below. Ags this 
distance, however, will in no case be as great as 10 ft 
no damage is expected. Because of the nature of the 
work and the difficulties and hazard encountered, prog- 
ress was necessarily slow. Practically all of the work 
had to be done from the cage and as its floor dimensions 
were but 7 x 12 ft., it was only in rare instances that 
more than four men could be employed to advantage 
simultaneously. 





Bureau of Mines and Carnegie Tech. Study 
Constitution of Coal and Corrosion ~ 


NDER a co-operative agreement with the U. §. 

Bureau of Mines, work on fellowship problems on 
the “Constitution of Coal’? and “Acid-Resisting Equip- 
ment for Use in Coal Mines” has just been begun at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The research work on the constitution of coal will 
consist especially of the microscopic study of the Free- 
port coal bed with a view to the economic utilization 
of the bone and cannel coal constituents. This problem 
will be undertaken by A. W. Voorhees, who holds the 
degrees of B.Sc. from Rutgers College and M.S. in 
geology from Princeton University. Mr. Voorhees, as 
a research fellow at the Idaho School of Mines in 1920, 
worked on flotation problems in the Cceur d’Aléne 
region. In his collegiate work he specialized in chem- 
istry, economic geology and petrology, and did special 
work on the preparation of thin sections. 

The problem on acid-resisting equipment for use in 
coal mines will include the collection of samples of 
mine water from various bituminous coal mines and 
the determination of the degree of acidity; a survey 
of the acid-resisting materials available for use in coal 
mines, and tests on the acid-resisting materials selected 
on the basis of this survey. This problem will be un- 
dertaken by George M. Enos, who holds the degree of 
B.S. in metallurgical engineering from the South 
Dakota School of Mines. Mr. Enos acted as analytical 
assistant at the mining experiment station of the South 
Dakota School of Mines in 1920, and has contributed a 
paper on “A Volumetric Method for the Determination 
of Tungsten” to the technical press. 





Suffolk Quicksand Menaces a Dunmore Mine 


HIEF of Mines Seward E. Button, of the Department 
of Mines, Pennsylvania, acting upon the complaint of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co., Dunmore, that the mining meth- 
ods of the Suffolk Coal Co., whose property adjoins that 
of the complainant, will result in letting water and quick- 
sand into the workings of the Pennsylvania company, has 
appointed a commission to investigate and make a report. 
On the commission are Inspectors Augustus McDade, 7th 
district, in which the two companies are located: Frank 
Kittle, 13th district, and Joseph Walsh, 14th district. 
A preliminary inspection has been completed and the in- 
spectors have within the past week held a conference with 
Chief Button, who sent the commission back to the mines 
for a further investigation. A report is also expected soon 
from the commission which was named to investigate 
conditions at Lansford. 





A second edition of the reprints of three articles by 
Dr. H. M. Payne on Tidewater Coal Pools, appearing in 
CoAL AGE in March of this year, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 
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Guarding Transformers and 


BY Bok: 


Fairmont, 


N MANY instances transformer fuses of improper 

size are installed. It is often argued by those 

who make such installations that when fuses of 
proper size are put in place they will not hold and 
consequently are no good. In many instances the capac- 
ity of the fuses is so much increased that when short- 
circuits occur on the load side of the transformer the 
fuses do not blow, and as a result this piece of equip- 
ment is burned out. It is not always possible to employ 
fuses corresponding to the current rating of the trans- 
formers, but those of the lowest rating capable of car- 
rying the load under normal conditions should be used. 

Where motors and other equipment requiring high 
starting current are connected to the load side of a 
transformer it is necessary to use fuses rated higher 
than would be employed for plain lighting service. If 
at all possible fuses rated according to the recommenda- 
tions of the transformer manufacturers should be 
employed. In installing pole-type transformers it has 
been found convenient to place the porcelain fuse cut- 





*Second installment of article read before the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute at its Fairmont meeting, June 7, 1921, and 
entitled ‘Protection of Electric Equipment in Coal Mining Serv- 
ice.” The first installment appeared last week and was entitled 
“How to Guard Electric Equipment by Fuses, Starting Devices, 
Independent and Tie Circuit Breakers.” 

+Superintendent, Power and Mechanical Department, West Vir- 
ginia Division, The Consolidation Coal Co. 
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Rotaries from Overload and 


Entire Installation from Lightning and Surges’ 


Fuses on Transformers—Where to Place Fuse Cutouts—Bad Rail Bonds 
Cause Armature Burnouts—How to Test Bonds—Testing 'Overspeed 
Devices—Four Lightning and Surge Arresters and Their Advantages 


GRIMMt 
W. Va. 


outs on the end of the bottom cross arm, making 
this arm of the same length as the one at the top. With 
this arrangement fuses can be replaced without danger. 
Choke coils are made and suspended between the bottom 
and top cross arms, and lightning arresters are in- 
stalled on the top arm. 


COPPER FUSES BETTER THAN LEAD OR ALUMINUM 


Where open wire fuses are used on horn gaps it has 
been found that copper wire gives better service than 
those made of either lead or aluminum, with either of 
which an electrolytic action is set up between the dis- 
similar metals. When tightening down the setscrews 
either lead or aluminum wires are damaged more easily 
than copper. One large copper wire is better than two 
small ones, as it has more mechanical strength. There 
are now on the market fuse wires inclosed in glass 
tubes to protect them from impurities in the atmos- 
phere; heavy copper terminals are provided. My com- 
pany has tried out a few of these and they have been 
found to yield highly satisfactory results. 

A frequent cause of armature burnouts is low volt- 
age as the result of inadequate track bonding and poor 
joints in feeder wires. Frequent voltage readings 
should be taken at all working places in the mine. A 
convenient and rapid method of locating lengths of 








Lightning 
Arresters at 
Shaft Station 


These are horn-gap 
arresters which in 
this protect 
three 250 kva.trans- 
formers stationed 
below them, which 
step down the cur- 
rent from 22,000 to 
2,200 volts and fur- 


case 


nish power to a 
motor-generator set 
supplying direct 
current for a 1,400 
hp., direct - current 
hoist motor. This 


is one of the plants 
of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. 
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HORN-GAP ARRESTERS PROTECT BANK OF 50 KVA. 
22,000/2,200 VOLT TRANSFORMERS 
The 2,200-volt alternating current passes through «a borehole 
to a rotary converter installed inside the mine. 


improperiy or inadequately bonded track is to measure 
the voltage drop on 1,000 joints of track, using suitable 
portable resistance or other equipment which will draw 
sufficient current to cause an appreciable voltage drop 
on the section of track being tested. 

The method employed by the Consolidation Coal Co. 
in making this test is to use a haulage locomotive to 
draw the desired current. Either a loaded trip can be 
coupled to this machine or the brakes can be set so 
that the desired current will be consumed. Simul- 
taneous voltage and current readings are taken. If a 
voltage drop on the track is discovered arising from 
other loads in the mine such as mining machines, pumps 
and the like, this voltage reading is deducted from that 
taken while the locomotive is in motion. 


ROTARY CONVERTER MUST BE WELL PROTECTED 


Three causes of serious burnouts of rotary converter 
armatures have been: Failure of overspeed devices, 
bearing burnouts and operation on single phase. To 
lessen the likelihood of failure of overspeed devices 
weekly tests should be made upon them. Of course, 
these devices are required only at installations where 
two or more rotary converters operate simultaneously. 
The necessary test can be easily made by tripping the 
oil circuit breaker on the alternating-current side of 
the machine and letting it continue to run from the 
direct-current side, weakening the field if necessary 
to cause overspeeding. 

Such devices usually are arranged to operate at 15 
per cent above normal. If the overspeed device fails 
to trip the direct-current circuit breakers at the proper 
speed, the necessary adjustments should be made either 
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upon the overspeed switch of the rotary converter oy 
upon the direct-current circuit breaker. 

To prevent bearing burnouts use. an oil of proper 
grade, which should be changed often enough to syit 
the operating conditions. Bearing thermostat relays 
are considered a good investment. To prevent the 
possibility that the rotary converter will run on single 
phase owing to line trouble, and that it may continue 
to run for a length of time sufficient to overheat the 
armature, inverse time or thermal relays should be 
installed. 


Four LIGHTNING AND SURGE ARRESTERS 


To protect the insulation of machinery and trans- 
mission lines from damage by lightning, aryresters 
must be provided. These should be capable of conduct- 
ing to the ground the excessive energy arising from 
lightning or surges. Space will not permit a complete 
description of all types of these devices, but a brief 
delineation will be given of some of the best-known 
varieties now in use. These include the electrolytic, 
oxide-film, horn-gap and liquid-rheostat types. 

Electrolytic lightning arresters consist of a series of 
aluminum trays stacked up inside an iron tank. Each 
tray is partly filled with the electrolyte, the remaining 
space being filled with oil to prevent evaporation. One 


cell is provided for each 250 to 280 volts of normal 
line potential. 


Each single-phase set of trays is con- 























STEEL TOWER CONTAINING TRANSFORMERS PROTECTED 
BY HORN-GAP SWITCH AND LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


The transformers are of the indoor type and consequently are 
covered by sheet iron at the sides and above. The_ secondaries 


of the transformers are connected to a three-conductor lead- 
covered steel-armored cable leading through a borehole to a pump 
inside the mine, the discharge pipe of which can be seen under 
the tower. 
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nected to a line wire through an air gap. This gap 
should be shorted every few days, causing the arresters 
to discharge and build up an insulating film on each 
tray. When high voltage occurs on the line the air gap 
is jumped and the current breaks through the insulat- 
ing film on the trays. When normal potential is 
restored, the insulating film prevents further discharge 
of current. 

Arresters should be thoroughly overhauled once each 
year. Experience shows that a certain amount of rust 
accumulates on the inside of the iron tanks even though 
they be filled with oil. Some of this rust has been 
found in the trays. The Consolidation Coal Co., when 
it made its spring overhauling, painted the inside of 
the tanks with shellac. It is hoped that this will pre- 
vent further rusting. 


HoRN-GAP ARRESTERS CHEAP BUT. EFFICIENT 


The cheapest form of lightning arrester is the horn 
gap, yet the results it gives are quite satisfactory. 
The arresters consist of an air horn gap connected 
to the ground. A suitable resistance in series with the 
air gap often is provided. This allows current to be 
discharged to the ground when high voltages come upon 
the line. When normal line voltage is restored the 
resistance is sufficient to help cut down the flow of 
current. The discharge is interrupted also by the are 
following up the horns of the air gap. 

An auxiliary air horn gap often is provided which 
allows discharge to go to the ground in case the resist- 
ance becomes broken or in case of insufficient capacity 
of the resistance elements. The air gaps connected to 
the lines should be made small. In fact they should be 
just large enough to prevent discharges from being 
too numerous. Frequent inspections should be made 


of the resistance elements. 

The Bennett surge arrester consists of a tank filled 
with water with a tube extending from the top down 
through the middle to a point near the bottom. An 
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electrode extends through the cover and makes contact 
with the surface of the water within the tube. The 
line wire connects to an air gap in series with the top 
electrode. 

In case of high voltage on the line, due either to a 
switching surge or to lightning, the current jumps 
across the air gap and discharges into the water in the 
tank. As a result steam is generated, and the level 
of the liquid in the middle tube is forced down until 
the water is separated from the top electrode a suff- 
cient distance to extinguish the arc. 

Discharge is interrupted also by an arc following 
up the horns of the air gap connected to the line wire. 
The conductivity of the water should be sufficient to 
draw enough current to cause an arc to travel up the 
air gap horns a distance of three or four inches 
when they are “shorted” with normal line voltage. 
If necessary a small quantity of salt may be added to 
the water. The width of the horn gaps should be 
adjusted to the lowest value that will prevent slight 
surges from causing a discharge but should be made 
such as will allow all dangerous surges to arc over. 

Provision must be made to prevent the water from 
freezing in cold weather, and to this end heating coils 
can be furnished with these arresters. It is necessary 
that suitable voltage be provided for the energizing 
of these coils. In some instances additional trans- 
formers must be installed to supply energy of the cor- 
rect potential to the heating coils. 


PROTECT OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER BUSHINGS 


At the Hutchinson central substation of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. much trouble has been experienced 
from the breakage of oil circuit breaker bushings dur- 
ing line disturbances on its four main circuits. When 
a “short” would occur on one line and the oil circuit 
breaker would trip out, a switching surge on the com- 
mon high-tension bus would cause a bushing failure on 
the bus side of one of the oil circuit breakers connected 








































Two Banks of 
Transformers 





Both have horn-gap 
lightning arresters. 
One bank of trans- 
formers steps the 
current down for 
use of rotary con- 
verters, the other 
bank reduces’ the 
voltage of the cur- 
rent to supply a 
2,200 -volt service. 
The transformers 
are of the outdoor 
type. 
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to the common bus. This would sometimes happen to 
the breaker that opened and sometimes to one adjoin- 
ing it. After a careful study of the causes of the 
bushing failures, it was decided to try out Bennett 
surge arresters. These were connected to the common 
22,000-volt bus to which the four oil circuit breakers 
are connected. 

A short time after these arresters were installed 
another bushing failed on the bus side of one of the 
oil circuit breakers. The connections were traced out 
and it was found that this bushing was connected to 
a high-tension bus which was in turn connected to 
a Bennett surge arrester element having a weak salt 
solution. This arrester element was directly under the 
22,000-volt buses, and the solution had been left weak 
while the arresters were being tried out, as it was 
feared that this element might draw such a heavy arc 
that it would hold on long enough to be carried into 
the 22,000-volt buses. 

After this bushing failure the strength of the solu- 
tion was increased. Since that time there have been 
no more bushing failures, although several highly elec- 
trical storms have occurred accompanied by heavy line 
disturbances. The arresters were installed Feb. 20, 
1921, and the first bushing failure occurred about April 
16, 1921. Although during the present trial period 
heavy line disturbances have been experienced, the test 
has not been of sufficient duration to prove that the 
devices installed are adequate to prevent further bush- 
ing failures. The arresters are placed inside a brick 
building, where there is little danger that the water 
will freeze. It is the intention, however, to install 
electric heating elements before next winter. 

Oxide-film arresters consist of stacks of flat wafer- 
shaped elements, each of which were rated at 300 volts. 
Each element consists of an annular porcelain ring 
filled with lead oxide. A metal plate is clamped to 
each side of the ring, its inner surface coming in con- 
tact with the lead oxide, while its outer surface is 
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coated with an insulating material. In series with 
each stack of elements is a sphere air gap connecteq 
to the line. 

When high voltage breaks down the sphere gaps, the 
stacks of wafer-shaped elements have full line voltage 
impressed upon them. The insulating coating on the 
metal disks is punctured and current flows through the 
lead oxide. Red lead and litharge are formed and de. 
posited on the surface of the metal plates. As red leaq 
and litharge possess insulating qualities, the discharge 
is arrested by the time normal line voltage is restored, 
New punctures are made upon the next discharge. The 
arresters are fit for service so long as the surfaces of 
the disks have not, everywhere, been punctured. 

The manufacturers state that this type of arrester 
has been in constant service for six years without any 
noticeable change in its effectiveness. It will be neces. 
sary, of course, to renew the disks in time, and a test- 
ing device is furnished with these arresters. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF FOUR ARRESTER TYPES 


The approximate relative prices of the above-men- 
tioned lightning arresters for 22,000-volt three-phase 
service, which is the standard in the Fairmont fields, 
are as follows: Electrolytic, 100; oxide film, 953; 
Bennett liquid type, 63; air horn gap with choke 
coils, 12. 

As the oxide-film arrester requires practically no 
attention it would seem that it could be used in more 
installations than can the electrolytic type. These, how- 
ever, should be tested after each lightning season. This 
is a simple operation, requiring but little time. The 
oxide-film arrester should require less attention than the 
Bennett liquid type, which is subject to freezing. It is 
also necessary to inspect the water level of the latter 
type occasionally. A film of oil is kept on the surface 
of the water to prevent evaporation, but as steam is 
generated each time the arrester discharges, the water 
level is bound to fall even though slowly. 
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High-Tenston 


Room 

On the left will be 
seen three Bennett 
Surge _ Arresters, 


manufactured by 
the Electro Service 
Co., of Marietta, 
Ga. The arrester 
farthest in the rear- 
ground is directly 
under the 22,000- 
volt bus. Oil circuit 
breakers with cur- 
rent transformers 
for two outgoing 
circuits are to be 
seen in the rear of 
the room, 
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CROSS-SECTION OF BENNETT LIQUID SURGE ARRESTER 

The current passing down the electrode rod to the carbon elec- 
trode reaches the water which it evaporates, thus cutting off the 
flow of current soon after its establishment. The condensation 
of the steam causes the water to return to its former level ready 
for any new surge of current. 


Drain plug-... i 





Tank base----.., : 


As the air horn gap arrester is so much cheaper than 
any of the other types mentioned, it seems logical to use 
this variety on most installations. This arrester 
should be inspected at least once a week during the 
season of electrical storms. The Consolidation Coal 
Co. has one substation attendant who inspects after 
each lightning storm all arresters of this type installed 
in the substation of which he has charge. New re- 
sistance tubes are installed when necessary. The setting 
of the air gaps on these arresters gets out of adjust- 
ment occasionally, and the spacing of the gaps accord- 
ingly should be checked up at least once every year. 


MINE TRACKS IMPROPER GROUND FOR ARRESTERS 


Ground connections ~ for all types of lightning 
arresters should receive careful attention. The ground 
wire should lead to the earth plate in the most direct 
path possible. The importance of having an adequate 
and permanent ground should not be overlooked. It is 
not considered safe to connect the ground side of a 
lightning arrester to mine tracks. Lightning dis- 
charges through such tracks might start serious fires. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the importance of 
frequent inspections and tests of all protective devices. 
As stated above, it is often possible to create the con- 
ditions that the protective devices are intended to guard 
against. By imposing such conditions upon these de- 
vices their reliability of operation can be tested. It 
is much cheaper to try out the protective devices than 
it is to pay repair bills for electrical equipment and 
sustain heavy losses resulting from unnecessary shut- 
downs. Serious injuries to life may also be prevented 
by making proper inspections and adjustments to pro- 
tective devices and equipment. 

In practically all cases it is better for the mine elec- 
trician to occupy himself inspecting protective devices 
and the condition of equipment in general than to spend 
his time on actual repair work. By putting in the time 
on inspection that is usually spent in making repairs the 
cost of enough supplies to pay the electrician’s salary 
can be saved. In addition to this there would be a big 
economy, for the equipment can be kept running. 
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Death Rate Per Coal-Mine Employee Lower 
Than Ever in Great Britain 


COMPARISON of the following table with statistics 

of American accidents shows that accidents in Great 

Britain kill a low percentage of its mine workers, but as the 

British produce only a small quantity of coal per person 

employed the blood toll of the production is higher than 
ours—4.11 per million short tons against 3.50. 

The statistics relating to the number of coal-mine workers 
in the United States in 1920 and in fact in 1919 have not yet 
been received, but the U. S. Geological Survey estimates the 
number at 775,000 persons. Estimating that 21.5762 per 
cent were surface workers, as in 1918, there should be 
167,216 surface workers and 607,784 persons engaged under- 
ground. Taking these figures, the ratio of fatal accidents 
from firedamp and coal dust to 1,000 underground workers 
would be 0.2698; the ratio from falls of ground would be 
1.8543; that from shaft accidents 0.0921; that from mis- 
cellaneous underground accidents 1.1846. The number of 
fatal accidents per one thousand underground workers 
would be 3.4008. The same fatalities for surface workers 
would be 1.1542 and for underground and surface workers 
conjointly 2.9161. All these numbers exceed those in Great 
Britain, as may be seen by comparing them with the bottom 
line of the table. 


BRITISH FATAL ACCIDENTS PER THOUSAND PERSONS 
EMPLOYED AND PER MILLION TONS MINED 
AS COMPARED WITM AMERICAN F IGURES - 
— Death-Rate from Accidents per 1,000 Employees — 
——Employed Underground———. 
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- m ., 2 BS f= gOS. 
26 8 £ +, dy Ese EE seEve 
es, m& 3 S #g<f8 5S “255s 
gE2 Ss 3 @ Sia se ye S55E°C 
SER =) © 5 Se Scene 82 854Se 
aA oA < = 4m PECs PO FLOORS 
dts fo £ 8 286838 Bo S85e% 
Pes “2 @ & 68 EEE FE esses 
an ae 7 s re gerry Sih Q° coe 
E Of65 12 0.32 O.47 2:57 0.92 2.24 6.63 
. O32 1.00 0.19 0.50 2.01 0.96 1.81 5.05 
es Ost 0.76 0.13 0.45 £32 0.83 1.39 4.20 
« OF 0.74 0.11 0.44 1.46 0.78 ‘1.23 4.25 
0.51 0.68 0.11 0.44 1.74 0.79 £35 5.19 

. 0.03 0.65 0.07 0.43 1.19 0.61 1.08 3.90 
. 0.05 0.80 0.08 0.52 1.55 0.65 1.36 4.38 
.. Ces 0.89 0.06 0.49 1.47 0.73 1.32 4.41 
.. 0.02 0.89 0.08 0.50 1.50 0.74 1.34 4.71 
so GZS 0.86 0.06 0.48 1.61 0.58 Raa S.23 
. 0.03 0.62 0.05 0.36 1.06 0.47 0.94 4.17 
. 0.03 0.55 0.04 0.36 0.97 0.54 0.88 4.11 

United States, Ss, 

1920...... 0.27 1.85 0.09 1.18 3.40 pou 2:92 3.50 





Took Nine Months to Find That Husband 
Died of Injury Incurred in Mine 


EORGE SHOTO died March 26, 1919, and nine months 

thereafter—that is, on Dec. 29, 1919—a claim petition 
was filed by his wife alleging that while the deceased was 
lifting a rock in a mine of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., on Feb. 25, 1919, he cut his finger, in consequence of 
which he subsequently died of blood poisoning. 

The referee found from the uncontradicted evidence, and 
there has been no appeal from this finding, that at no 
time was there any report made to the defendant company 
of any injury sustained by the decedent wliile in the course 
of his employment on Feb. 25, 1919. At the hearing the 
medical attendant of the decedent was not called by the 
claimant but by the defendant company. The doctor 
testified that he had treated Shoto not for the company 
but for Shoto’s own account. The testimony of this wit- 
ness was that the primary cause of death was myocarditis 
and the secondary cause, axillary abscess and that the 
abscess could have come from many causes. Shoto had not 
complained to the witness of any cut or other injury to his’ 
finger. 

Referee Beemer, of district No. 3, refused compensation 
to Eva Shoto, the decedent’s wife, and Chairman Mackey on 
appeal dismissed the case, affirming the findings of fact 
and the conclusions of law. 
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Anthracoal: A New Domesticand Metallurgical Fuel Made 
By Coking Anthracite Fines with Coal-Tar Pitch’ 


Heavier, Denser, Tougher, Stronger and Slower to Burn than Coke— 
Is Superior to Anthracite—Can Be Made Low in Ash and Sulphur— 
Seventeen Per Cent of Pitch Used—Coking Period is Seventeen Hours 


By DONALD MARKLE 
Hazleton, Pa. 


NTHRACOAL consists of small particles of an- 
thracite in a matrix of practically pure carbon, 
derived from the distillation of coal-tar pitch 

or other suitable bitumen. It is a hard, dense, homo- 
geneous mass, with a silvery luster and its color varies 
from silvery to grayish black. When pushed from the 
oven, it develops only partly the fingerlike structure 
of coke; but, unlike coke, it has a tendency to remain 
in blocky masses. When struck with a hammer or 
passed through crushing rolls, it breaks with an irreg- 
ular fracture, similar to anthracite, but with very little 
fines. Due to its density, anthracoal is harder, tougher, 
and stronger than coke. 

The results of a test made by the blast-furnace de- 
partment, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., on two barrels 
of anthracoal are given in Table I. 

Both the shatter tests and the hardness number 
indicate that anthracoal is an extremely tough, hard 
material that is eminently fitted to resist rough han- 
dling, crushing, and abrasion. Anthracoal can be made 
in a coke oven upon the same large scale as bituminous 
coke and can be produced with little greater expense; 
therefore it should prove a tremendous factor in utiliz- 
ing the anthracite culm now going to waste. 
mercial development is the outcome of experiments, 
made in 1914, in the chemistry laboratory at Lehigh 
University. In the development of the process, the 


*Paper to be presented at Wilkes-Barre meeting of the Ameri- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Sept. 12. 


services of W. H. Blauvelt, were obtained ‘and through 
him the Semet-Solvay Co. became interested in the 
experiments. 

Inasmuch as the success of anthracoal will depend 
not only on the large scale upon which it is manufac- 
tured but also on its salability, the tests at Syracuse 
were made to duplicate, as far as possible, actual com- 
mercial conditions. Although the apparatus was not 
designed for this purpose and the ovens were rather 
obsolete, sufficient anthracoal was made on a large scale 
to indicate that the process is practicable and that the 
only difficulties are of a mechanical nature that can 
be remedied. 

Anthracoal has demonstrated, by tests and actual 


TABLE I. RESULTS OF SHATTER TESTS ON ANTHRACOAL 
AND COKE 
ao Anthracoal— 
‘irst Second Good Blast-Furnac 

Test Barrel Barrel Coke rei 

Moisture, per cent............. 0.77 0.76 Under 5, variation not 
i over 3 points 

Sieve Test: 


.29 Under 40 
‘08 Under 8 


Through 2-in. screen, per cent. . 
rhrough I-in. screen, per cent. . 
Through }-in. screen, per cent. . 








7 7 
1 1 
0 1 
Over 2-in. screen, per cent...... 92.29 92.71 Over 60 
—— ag 9 0.8 2 
> Through 2-in. screen, per cent. 1 6 12.40 Under 16 
Its com Through I-in. screen, we cent. . 2.66 2.06 
Through }-in. screen, per cent. 1.80 1.26 
Over 2-in. screen, per cent..... vs a. 
Hardness number............. 86. 40 86.10 Over 81 
Analysis: 
re a ee eee 16.64 16.48 Under 11 
Sulphur, per cent.......... 1.47 1.10 Under 0.95 
Volatile matter, per cent. .. 0.77 0.27 
Fixed carbon, per cent......... 82.59 83.25 Over 87 
Anthracoal 
The new rival 


for anthracite made 
by coking a_ well- 
ground mixture of 
anthracite fines and 
coal-tar pitch. Ex- 
hibited here as 
pushed from oven. 
Though byproducts 
can be recovered 
they will hardly 
pay for the ex- 
pense of recovery. 
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use, its excellent qualities as a domestic fuel. Several 
carloads of anthracoal were shipped to different retail 
dealers, who reported that the customers were satisfied 
with the product and had no difficulty in burning it. 
Also, anthracoal commanded the same price as the best 
anthracite, and the customers to whom it was sold 


asked for more. 


TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF ANTHRACOAL IN COKE OVENS AT 
SYRACUSE 

= Poros- Volatile Fixed Sul- 
— True ity, . Matter, Carbon, Ash, phur 
ifi Specific er er per er er 
— Boovity Geavlty ent ent Cent ent ent 
7 1.046 vag 39.2 1.35 79.85 18.18 ii 
10 1.124 1.896 40.8 3.235 76.13 20. 64 1.15 
13 1.015 1.649 38.5 2.65 80.00 17.35 tS 
22 1.004 1. 636 38.7 2.90 77.94 19.16 1.16 
38 1.044 1.696 38.5 ae 79.23 18.55 1.06 


Table 2 shows the analyses of anthracoal made in 
different ovens from culm from the Loree breaker of 
the Hudson Coal Co., and are typical of the product. 
The apparent specific gravity is about 1.05, that of 
coke being about 0.84, showing that anthracoal is 
heavier and denser than coke. The porosity is about 
39.1 per cent, while that of coke is between 50 and 55 
per cent. This accounts, in a large measure, for the 
greater length of time that anthracoal burns, as com- 
pared to coke, unless the latter is carefully watched and 
burned on a bed of ashes. The fact that the domestic 
consumer does not know how to prevent coke from 
burning so quickly has prevented its competition with 
anthracite as a domestic fuel. 

To demonstrate that the fuel may be greatly im- 
proved by reducing the ash in the culm, some culm 
received from the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., which 
ran 35 per cent was reduced to 9 per cent ash by the 
use of a Wilfley table. The anthracoal produced from 
it gave the following analysis given in Table III. 


TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF ANTHRACOAL MADE FROM 
LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. CLEANED CULM 


Moisture, per cent........... 0.20 Sulphur, per cent ..... Sake chess Bp 
Volatile matter, per cent..... 1.41 Apparent specific gravity.... 1.101 
Fixed carbon, per cent...... 89.99 True specific gravity........ 8 
RN DED CONUS 6 iss.0 52 oie ese 0s 8.4 Cellular space, per cent...... 38.85 
DG BOP ID. 6 ce eecies oo 13,334 
100. 00 





By cleaning the culm a product results that is superior 
to anthracite and more than meets every requirement 
of the best byproduct coke. The sulphur is reduced 
from 1.15 per cent to 0.52 per cent, which is materially 
lower than the blast-furnace limit of 0.95 per cent and 
the ash is considerably lowered, thus meeting require- 
ment for byproduct coke that the ash content shall be 
under 11 per cent. 

Tables such as the Diester-Overstrom should be used 
to reduce the ash and sulphur in the culm. There is 
no reason why the ash cannot be commercially lowered 
to 10 or 12 per cent. This would produce a superior 
grade of anthracoal, which could be sold at a premium, 
as the best grade of nut anthracite today rarely runs 
lower than 17 and 18 per cent ash, and often is as 
high as 22 per cent. Small particles of coal, carefully 
picked from the culm, contained from 2 to 3 per cent 
ash. Hence the inherent ash in the culm is about 2.5 
per cent, showing that the limit to which the separation 
may be carried is about 3 per cent ash. However, 
while 3 per cent is the theoretical limit to which the 
Separation may be carried, 7 or 9 per cent ash is a 
conservative figure and by careful preparation may be 
realized. 

The process of manufacturing anthracoal is com- 
paratively simple; in fact, it is practically identical 
with manufacturing coke, except that a binder must be 
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added to the culm and the mixture well ground and 
mixed before coking. The culm is first dried and then 
placed in a hopper whence it runs upon a proportioning 
belt. Another proportioning belt, run at the same 
speed, carries the pitch. By the use of wires and the 
regulation of the openings, the amount of pitch and 
culm passing on to the belts are regulated to any desired 
proportion. The proportion, by weight, used success- 
fully at Syracuse was 17 per cent pitch to 83 per cent 
culm. Both belts dump into the same bin, from which 
the mixture is run into a grinder where the culm and 
pitch are well ground and mixed but not pulverized. 
The mixture is then elevated from the grinding mill 
to the charging bins above the ovens. From this point 
on the process is identical with the coking of bitumi- 
nous coal. 

Depending on the market conditions, anthracoal is sized 
to egg, stove, nut, pea, and breeze. Coke for domestic 
trade is sized and crushed in the same manner. For 
blast-furnace purposes, however, run-of-oven coke is 
used. This would be true also of anthracoal used for 
metallurgical purposes. The breeze produced in crush- 
ing anthracoal is less than that produced in crushing 
anthracite or coke. In a properly designed crushing 
and sizing plant, where anthracoal will be made in the 
same sizes as anthracite, the breeze should not exceed 
5 per cent. 


SHORTEN TIME OF COKING WITH ANTHRACOAL 


The coking time of anthracoal, compared with soft 
coal, is a most important factor, as any shortening in 
time increases the yield and decreases the cost per ton 
of manufacture. In the experiment at Syracuse, ovens 
of anthracoal were pushed in 17 hr. against 19 hr. for 
bituminous coal under the same conditions. It is safe 
to assume that in a modern regenerative oven, where 
the heats are much greater, the coking time of anthra- 
coal will be 16 hr. against 18 hr. for bituminous coal. 

The percentage of binder varies somewhat with the 
kind of pitch used, the character of the culm, and the 
method of mixing and grinding the material. In the 
tests at Syracuse, two grades of pitch were used, one 
with a melting point of 265 deg. F., and one 280 deg. F.; 
both worked well. The amount of pitch varied between 
14.8 and 25 per cent, due to the method of proportion- 
ing. Ovens that contained 15 per cent pitch and 85 
per cent culm, by weight, gave an excellent anthracoal 
and pushed readily. Ovens that contained 25 per cent 
pitch and 75 per cent culm also gave an excellent an- 
thracoal but more of a thick carbon scale was noted 
in the ovens than when the mixture contained less pitch; 
also, the anthracoal was more porous than that made 
from the 15 and 17 per cent mixtures. After many 
tests, both in the coke ovens and in the laboratory, it 
was found that between 16 and 17 per cent produced 
the best anthracoal with minimum fines and scale. 
Using below 16 per cent pitch, the anthracoal showed 
signs of attrition and not holding together, while above 
17 per cent the surplus pitch flowed to the sides of the 
retort and produced a carbon scale that made much 
fine coke when pushed onto the dock. 

The pitch used in the experiments, obtained from the 
Barrett company, was the product obtained in the 
byproduct coke industry after all the valuable con- 
stituents of the coal tar had been removed. It may 
be obtained in either lump or flake form. For these 
experiments, the flake form was used, as the flakes 
are little larger than the culm and hence could be 
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ground with the culm without previous preparation. 
Its analysis is as follows: 





TABLE IV. PITCH USED FOR BINDING MATERIAL 
Flake Pitch, No. 1 Flake Piteh, No. 2 
Melting point , degrees F 265 Melting point, degrees F..... 280 
Moisture, per cent....... 0.11 Fixed carbon, per cent....... 46.64 
Fixed carbon, per cent. 44.55 Volatile matter, —_ cent. .... 53.08 
Volatile matter, per cent. 54.39 Ash, per cent. ss a 0.28 
eee 0.95 
TABLE V. ANALYSES OF CULM USED IN MANUFACTURE OF 
ANTHRACOAL 
Volatile matter, per cent........ 6.96 6.51 6.52 7.42 
Fixed carbon, per cent........ 73.49 74.22 77.85 69.6 
Ash, per cent. iecteaes 19.55 19.27 15.63 22.98 
100.00 100. 00 100.00 100.00 
INEM Sidcxsexuwsks: Seeues, _ckenie® U. 26 1.96 


The average ash content of the culm used from the 
Loree breaker ran 18.96 per cent ash; the volatile mat- 
ter ranged from 7.42 to 6.52 per cent. The sulphur 
varied from 1.26 to 2.5 per cent. All the culm used 
passed through a <«:-in. round-mesh screen and was 
taken from the fresh-mined side of Loree breaker, 
hence it was lower in ash than the regular run of culm, 
which contains about 35 to 40 per cent ash. 

Many tests were made, both in the laboratory and 
in the ovens on a large scale, to learn the proper fine- 
ness of the pitch-culm mixture that would produce the 
best anthracoal. The first ovens pushed were made 
from a mixture of culm-pitch that had not been ground. 
That is, the culm was in the same state of fineness as 
when received from the mines. The anthracoal produced 
was hard, coarse, and had a bright silvery luster. 

Each separate particle of culm could be readily seen; 
the anthracoal, however, had a decided tendency to 
scale and particles of culm would easily rub off, show- 
ing that if this material were to be shipped much fine 
material would result, which would prove most un- 
satisfactory to both dealer and consumer. By grind- 
ing the pitch and culm together, so as to reduce the 
larger particles of culm, a dense, homogeneous, strong 
anthracoal was made that gave no signs of attrition 
and withstood the roughest handling. Besides, the 
grinding gave a much better mixing of the materials 
than could be accomplished otherwise and resulted in 
a very uniform product. A screen test of the culm as 
received from the mines is as in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. SCREEN TESTS OF CULM AND GROUND 
PITCH-CULM MIX 
Pitch-Culm Mix After Grinding 
Per Per Per Per 


Culm Before Grinding 


Screen Cent Screen Cent Cent Cent 

On 20-mesh ee 7.57. On 20-mesh.... 2.03 2:00 3.20 
n -~mesh ie pal 48.15 On 40-mesh..... 31.11 23.20 24.40 
yn 6U- mesh 28.40 On _ 60-mesh... 28.76 26.93 27.06 

; 86-mesh os 6.15 On 80-mesh.... 7.32 10.00 9.65 
inriesh : 3.60 On 100-mesh... 3.71 Ss 90 5.61 

: 200- mesh... 4 45 On 200-mesh. . . 22.04 10 19.23 
Througi 209 mesh... . 1.58 Through 200-mesh 4.33 3 07 10.85 


A comparison of these tests shows that little grind- 
ing is required to get the mixture to the proper fine- 
‘ness for charging. The fineness necessary for pulver- 
ized fuel is not desired. 

The weight of 1 cu.ft. of bituminous coal, prior to 
being charged into the oven, was 43.5 lb., the weight 
of 1 cu.ft. of the pitch-culm mixture containing 83 per 
cent culm and -17 per cent pitch prior to charging was 
59 lb., or a difference of 15.5 lb. That is, the same 
volume of pitch-culm mixture weighs 35 per cent more 
than the same volume of bituminous coal; therefore, 
a little over 7 tons of pitch-culm mixture could be 
charged into the same oven as 5.3 tons of bituminous 
coal. 

In modern coke-oven practice, the yield of coke per 
ton of bituminous coal charged is about 70 to 72 per 
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cent., depending on the quality of the coal. In Practice, 
all the volatile matter is not driven off, a certain smal] 
percentage being precipitated as free carbon, which 
passes into the coke, thereby increasing the weight of 
the coke about 2 or 3 per cent; thus, a 32 per cent 
volatile coal, instead of giving a yield of 68 per cent 
coke, would give 70 or 71 per cent. 

When using the pitch-culm mixture similar resylts 
are obtained. The mixture containing 17 per cent pitch 
and 83 per cent culm has 15 per cent volatile matter; 
therefore the theoretical yield of anthracoal should ‘i 
85 per cent. But as some of the volatile matter js 
precipitated as carbon the actual yield is 87 per cent. 
An oven was charged with a mixture of 23 per cent 
pitch and 77 per cent culm, which contained 18 per 
cent volatile matter; after the oven was coked and 
pushed, the anthracoal was carefully weighed and 
showed a yield of 84 per cent. 

Another mixture of 17 per cent pitch and 83 per 
cent culm was prepared, and weighed carefully in the 
laboratory, then charged into a bomb and all the volatile 
matter driven off; the yield of anthracoal was carefully 
weighed and was found to be 87 per cent exactly; so 
that the figures have been checked by both actual tests 
on a large scale and by check runs in the laboratory. 


OVEN WILL YIELD TWELVE MORE TONS DAILY 


The fact that more of the pitch-culm mixture than 
bituminous coal can be charged into an oven is most 
important. For instance, the coking time of bitumi- 
nous coal is 18 hr. Therefore if an oven will hold 16 
tons, 21.28 tons will be charged in 24 hr. If the coal 
contains 30 per cent volatile matter, the yield in coke 
will be 72 per cent, or 15.32 tons. As the same oven 
can be charged with 21.12 tons of the pitch-culm mix- 
ture and as the coking time is only 16 hr., in 24 hr. 
31.68 tons will be charged. As the mixture contains 
15 per cent volatile matter, the yield will be 87 per 
cent of 31.68 tons, or 27.56 tons, a difference of 12.24 
tons in favor of anthracoal. 

Naturally, the byproducts resulting from the culm- 
pitch mixture used in making anthracoal are not present 
in as great quantities as in the manufacture of coke 
from soft coal. Also, a smaller amount of gas is given 
eff by the mixture when heated. Bituminous coking 
coal contains from 28 to 35 per cent volatile matter, 
while a mixture of 17 per cent pitch and 83 per cent 
culm contains only 13.73 per cent, showing that the 
bituminous coal will give off more than twice as much 
gas and byproducts as the anthracoal mixture. 

From the byproduct results obtained in the various 
tests made the data in Table VII as to average yields 
per ton of anthracoal charged have been obtained. 

TABLE VII. YIELDS OF BYPRODUCTS IN COKING 
PROCESS 
Ammonia sulphate, Ib. per ton.................... 


9.9 
SIUC UL MERI MOOT GOD «5c cic a'nn dais cv oseceiccssenus ; ven e ORD 
Tar (above 170 deg. C.), gal. per ton................. 5.0 


sad {irom oven test), CUTG. MCT GON... 5c cccces cee seasesss -..... 4,080 
Gas from bomb test), cuft. per ton... . 2... 26 ec ec cease 5 5,910 
Heating value of gas (dete rmined), B.t.u. per cu.ft. ...... 330 
Heating value of gas (c alculated), Bt. POT UA. cas 336 
PASAT AORN SIGUE, WET CONE 6 66s iv osod wa cede eee class 87,0 


These tests and data show that the light oil is not 
present in sufficient quantities to make it worth while 
recovering; therefore the only possible byproducts are 
gas, ammonium sulphate and tar. Whether or not the 
installation of the apparatus necessary to recover the 
two last is worth while is a matter for future study. 
At the present time, I would say that no money should 
be spent on a byproduct-recovery plant for making an- 
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ANALYSIS OF GAS FORMED IN COKING 
Per Cent Per Cent 


TABLE VIII. 


Carbon monoxide (CO)..... 


de (COg)....... 
Carbon dian Methane (CHa) 


Benzene (CeHe).....-----. 0.1 


( “Re eee 0.1 Hydrogen (Hg)............ 7 
een C san Ltt Re te ee 1.0 Nitrogen (Na)........... 1 
TABLE IX. MATERIAI USED IN BOMB TESTS 
Mixture 
17 per Cent, Pitch- 
Washed Culm, Pitch, 83 per Cent Culm 
per Cent per Cent per Cent 
ile matter........ 6.56 56.2 13.73 
—. ee ok 8.05 0.25 6.86 
TABLE X. MATERIAL USED IN COKE OVEN 
Per Cent 
| onan SEA ARES AME OR RE ROR IT 16.20 
thracoal. I would use the non-recovery type of oven, 


which eliminates the byproduct-recovery apparatus and 
burns the gas evolved from the charge directly in the 
flues, which is not only less expensive, but will gen- 
erate greater heat than where the byproducts are re- 
covered. This oven should not only sustain combustion 
without outside heat but should be able to coke the 
anthracoal in less time than the recovery type of oven. 

The gas results are based on two series of tests, one 
of which was made in the byproduct apparatus on a 
full oven charge and the other by the standard Semet- 
Solvay bomb test method. The bomb test indicated a 
greater yield of gas than the oven test for the following 
reasons: 

1. The bomb tests were made on low-ash (8.05 per 
cent) slush prepared on a concentrating table to ap- 
proximate the slush that is to be used on a commercial 
scale, and the oven tests were made on the high-ash 
(18 per cent) slush. This fact accounts for the bomb 
giving 11.2 per cent more gas than the oven tests show, 
which may be expected on a commercial! scale. 

2. There is some leakage in the gas apparatus at 
the ovens, which also makes the gas yield low on the 
oven test, while the bomb test allows no leakage and 
records all gas. 

The bomb test records all the gas obtained in the 
charge, while the oven test does not, as some of the 
gas is left in the charge as unvolatilized matter. 

4. The oven temperatures on the oven test were below 
normal. 

Taking the above facts into consideration and cal- 
culating the oven-test results to low-ash slush, gives 
the summary of low gas yields and heating values in 
Table XI. 


TABLE XI. TESTS OF GAS FORMED IN MANUFACTURE OF 
ANTHRACOAL ’ 
Total Heating 
(sas per Ton Heating Value, Value, 
Cubic Feet —B.t.u. per Cu.Ft. B.t.u. per Ton 
POMP EST ....6.0:0 5 oasee swe’ 5,910 336 1,985,760 
ROVER UCSU 6.5.0.8 os disks odes 4,570 339 1,508,100 
PVOTARO: 5 oo cadens 5,240 333 1,746,930 


These results indicate that with a non-recovery type 
Oven there would be sufficient gas for operation but 
that with a byproduct recovery oven the self-sustain- 
ing operation would be doubtful. 

The basis of this conciusion is as follows: 
Average gas yield from bituminous coking operation, ¢u.ft 10,000 
Average heating value of gas, B.t.u. per cu.ft... 
Total heating value per ton of bituminous coal, B.t.u 
Average gas used for coking, per cent......... 
Heating value in gas to coke 1} ton bituminous, B.t.u 
21 tons of anthracoal charge coked in 16 hr. 
16 tons of bituminous coal coked in 18 hr. 
My et = Se | coked in 24 hr. by same amount of heat 
1.46 tons of anthracoal or 
} ton bituminous coal 


500 
5,000,C00 
50 
2,500,000 


by same amount of heat 


| coked by 2,500,000 B.t.u. 
; 2,500,000 


} ton of anthracoal charge would require 1,712,000 B.t.u. 


1. 46 


The bomb test results indicate an excess of gas while 
the oven test results indicate a deficiency ; 


the average 
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shows a slight excess. With a non-recovery oven, the 
margin would be considerably greater, as all the sen- 
sible heat in the gases, besides the byproducts, would 
go back into the heating of the ovens. 

A direct comparison between the chestnut size of 
anthracoal and the same size of anthracite coal was 
made by an eight-day test of each in a kitchen range. 
The range performed the same service in each test, 
cooking three meals a day, heating water in the boiler, 
and, in fact, doing exactly the same work in each case. 
Observations were made as to amount of fuel fired each 
day, the amount of ashes produced, and the position of 
the draft during each run. The fire was started with 
wood at the beginning of each test and allowed to burn 
completely out at the end of the eight days. With both 
anthracoal and anthracite the fire was dampened at 
night and between meals with equal ease. 

The total fuel consumption in each eight-day test 
was 288.5 lb. of anthracoal and 346.52 lb. of anthracite, 
or 20.1 per cent more anthracite than anthracoal. As 
exactly the same service was obtained from each fuel, 
the results show that in this range the chestnut anthra- 
cite was 20 per cent less efficient than the anthracoal of 
the same size. 


TABLE XII. TESTS OF ANTHRACOAL IN DOMESTIC USE 
Chestnut Chestnut 
Anthracoal Anthracite 
Fuel fred 1b... 505.0. 288.50 346.52 
Ashes removed, Ib. 59.5 (20.6 per cent) 61.9 (17.9 per cent) 
Number of d: ays burned... 8 8 
Number of hours burned. 192 192 
Fuel burned, Ib. per hour...... 1.50 1. 80 
Relative efficiencies, anthracoal 
= 100 per cent.... 100 80 


These tests were made on commercia! anthracite pre- 
pared by the Hudson Coal Co. at Marvine colliery and 
should be representative of the anthracite placed on the 
market at the present time. 

The evidence and data submitted thus far appear to 
point to a plant of regenerative non-recovery ovens. 
The reasons for preferring this are as follows: 

1. If the gas is cooled first the sensible heat will be 
lost. 2. Removal of the byproducts will lessen the 
heating value of the gas. 3 The byproducts in the 
anthracoal gas are about one-third to one-half those in 
the bituminous gas, so that it is doubtful, with the 
uncertain and changing market, whether the recovery 
of the byproduct would be worth the expense of the 
byproduct apparatus which represents one-half the cost 
of the ovens. 4. A non-recovery oven of the regenera- 
tive type will burn the gas direct, have the benefit of 
the sensible heat in the gas as it comes off the charge, 
and also have the additional heat value of the byprod- 
ucts which are not removed. 5. The non-recovery type . 
ovens should prove to be self-sustaining and have ample 
gas for an exceptional!y hot retort and quick coking. 
6. A non-recovery type oven operating with anthracoal 
should produce 79 per cent more anthracoal in 24 hr. 
than the same type of recovery oven. As the cost of 
manufacture in each case is almost the same, with 
perhaps a little greater expense involved in the prepara- 
tion of the anthracoal mix, the 79 per cent greater pro- 
duction of anthracoal than coke in 24 hr. more than 
offsets the loss of the byproducts. 7. A non-recovery 
type oven should prove more adaptable to the anthracite 
region. Its cost will be less to construct than the re- 
covery type, and it will not require a skilled staff of 
chemists and workmen. 8. No market need be de- 
veloped or additional sales force required, as would be 
necessary if byproducts were produced. 











Inalienable Right of the Worker 


Every Worker Has the Right To Work, Which Cannot Be 
Taken from Him by an Unjust Law, Provided the Exercise 
of That Right Does Not Impair the Equal Right of Another 


HERE is no doubt and, conse- 

quently, there is no room for argu- 
ment that certain laws are required to 
forbid dangerous practices of workmen, 
whereby, through the ignorance, care- 
lessness or recklessness of one, other 
workers would be injured or perhaps 
lose their lives. 

On the other hand, every worker has 
certain rights that the law cannot take 
from him. An act of legislature be- 
comes unconstitutional when it discrimi- 
nates between industries or individuals 
in a manner that is unfair or unjust to 
either party. 

Again, a court will always rule that 
a law cannot be construed in a man- 
ner to benefit an interested party to the 
detriment of another, or for the pur- 
pose of securing the selfish ends of a 
certain individual or class. It is evi- 
dent that such an interpretation of the 
law would be unjust and, if such is 
possible, there is need that the law be 
revised. 


ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF MINERS’ CERTIFI- 
CATE LAW IN INDIANA 


Now, in Indiana, we have many good 
laws relating to coal mining, but, at 
times, certain requirements of the law 
have been employed to the unfair dis- 
advantage of men seeking work in the 
mines. For that reason, I think it is 
time to put the foot on the soft pedal 
and consider the effect produced by 
those who abuse our laws. 

For example, the Indiana mine law, 
Chap. 276, Sec. 9, requires every miner 
to hold a certificate granted him by a 
duly authorized examining board. Hav- 
ing this certificate he can generally 
obtain a job, provided he can get a 
certified miner to sign a statement that 
he will look after him in the mine. 

To all appearances this is an excel- 
tent law, as it protects the man and 
his fellow workmen from the possibility 
of danger by reason of the new man’s 
ignorance in respect to unsafe practices 
in mining. But, let us look a little 
further and see the unfair advantage 
that is taken of this requirement of 
the law, by the organization known as 
the “Miners’ Union.” 

Suppose, for instance, the union de- 
cides that there are too many coal 
miners in the district and means must 
be taken to secure a shortage of labor, 
having in view a certain wage increase. 
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Acting under the provision of this law, 
it is an easy matter for the union to 
exert its influence to produce the de- 
sired shortage of men. 

How is it done? The members of 
the union are instructed to refuse to 
sign the permit of new men, except 
such privilege may possibly be extended 
in the case of a particular friend. That 
this method is being used, in Indiana, 
can be proved by investigation. 


WORKING OF THE LAW 


Bearing these facts in mind, the ques- 
tion is, What remedy can be applied 
that will improve the situation. It 
would seem that here is a matter that 
should be corrected in our mining law, 
since it places in the power of the 
Miners’ Union the means of controlling 
the amount of labor available in the 
state or district. In other words, the 
law makes possible a discrimination 
that deprives a worker of a constitu- 
tional right. 

Looking further into the law, we find 
that every mine boss (foreman), in 
Indiana, must be a certified miner and, 
in addition, must hold a certificate of 
competency enabling him to act as mine 
boss and have charge of a mine. The 
law requires, Chap. 258, Sec. 21, that 
he shall pass an examination before the 
state mine inspector and prove his 
qualifications and fitness to take charge 
of a mine. 

Believe me, he must show that he is 
a safety engineer, ventilation expert 
and a mechanical and electrical wizard, 
all combined in one. I leave it to the 
vote of readers to say if such a man 
is not qualified to judge of the ability 
and competency of any miner who comes 
to him seeking employment. Why 
should not our mine bosses be author- 
ized by law to decide the qualifications 
of miners? 


MINERS UNJUSTLY TAXED 


But the worst is yet to come, the 
mine boss has been justly condemned 
for demanding a small fee when giving 
a man a job. The state, however, 
charges the man a dollar when he is 
given a certificate allowing him to 
work as a miner. Again, the union 
charges the poor fellow $25 before per- 
mitting him to start to work in a mine. 

Truly, if we keep on a man will have 
to be listed in the Dun and Bradstreet 
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Agencies before he can get a job of 
chunking coal. There are laws enough 
in the Indiana code, but what we need 
is more common sense in their applica- 
tion. 

In closing, let me say it is not my 
claim that the world owes any man a 
living. I do claim, however, that every 
man has a constitutional right to work 
for his living, without being taxed at 
every turn. JUSTICE. 

Vincennes, Ind. 





Right of Examining Board to 
Refuse Oral Examination 


Under the Bituminous Mine Law of 
Pennsylvania, question is raised as to 
right of examining board to refuse 
oral examination to v. candidate who 
has failed to answer the written ques- 
tions to the satisfaction of the board 


EFERRING to the reply given to 
aX the inquiry entitled “Authority of 
Examining Board,” Coal Age, July 14, 
p. 60, allow me to take exception to the 
interpretation of the law set forth in 
this reply. 

The position is taken, by the editor, 
that the words, “shall also undergo” an 
oral examination, place the obligation 
on the candidate and not on the examin- 
ing board. It is argued that “the law 
aoes not state that the applicant shall 
be given, but shall undergo an oral ex- 
amination.” 

It is further stated that the evident 
intention of the lawmakers was that 
the examining board should determine 
to their satisfaction the fitness of a 
candidate to fill the required position; 
and the fact is emphasized that the 
law “distinctly makes the written ex- 
amination the principal one.” 


EXAMINING BOARD AUTHORIZED TO 
MAKE ITs OWN RULES 


The reply concludes that when a 
candidate has failed to answer the writ- 
ten questions to the satisfaction of the 
board it is logical to assume that he is 
unfit and “nothing further is required.” 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
law (Art. 19, See. 2) authorizes the 
examining board to “formulate rules 
for conducting the examination.” 

In my opinion, this reply very fluent- 
ly tries to exonerate the examining 
board in its refusal to give a candidate 
the full written and oral examination 
required by law and on which his rat- 
ing must be based, in accordance with 
the reading of Sec. 4 of the same 
article, which states as follows: 

The questions and answers thereto, in 
the oral examination, shall be reported ver- 
batim, by an expert stenographer, and 
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typewritten fully to assist the board in the 
work of rating the qualifications of the 


candidates. 


I want to emphasize the words “to 


assist.” The same section continues: 


Any candidate who shall make a general 
average of at least 90 per cent shall be 
deemed successful. 

Mark the words “general average.” 
My contention is that, regardless of a 
candidate’s failing to answer the writ- 
ten questions to the satisfaction of the 
poard, his rating must be a “general 
average” based on both the written and 
the oral examinations, the latter being 
given “to assist the board in the work 
of rating the qualifications of the 
candidate.” 

Let me strengthen this conclusion 
further, by reference to the concluding 
paragraph of said See. 4, which reads: 

The examining board shall, as soon as 
practical after the examination, furnish 
to each applicant, on printed slips of paper, 
a copy of all questions (oral and written) 
given at the examination, marked “right,” 
“imperfect,” or “wrong,” as the case may 
be. 


The question in my mind is: How can 
an examining board comply with this 
requirement of the law when it refuses 
to give a candidate the oral examina- 
tion on the ground that he has failed 
to give satisfactory answers to the 
written questions asked him? This is 
a question I would like to see discussed 
in Coal Age, and learn the opinion of 
others. 


Fredericktown, Pa. F AIRPLAY. 





Large Pinars Difficult to Work 


Roof control in mining, a factor deter- 
mined by conditions and not to be 
assumed. Difficulty increases when 
working large pillars. Retreating 
system advocated. 


INDLY permit me to offer a few 

comments relative to the size of 
pillars suggested in the article of R. 
Dawson Hall, Coal Age, July 7, p. 138. 
The article has reference to adopting a 
plan of working most suitable for the 
use of improved machinery for handling 
the coal mined at the face. 

We all recognize that, in view of the 
recent improvements in machinery for 
mining and loading coal, changes must 
be made in the old established methods 
of working, in order to give these ma- 
chines a fair trial and derive the benefit 
that is possible by their use. This is 
the only way to show the merits of these 
machines and the rapid progress made 
in mining. 

However, it is my humble opinion 
that the writer of the article to which 
I have referred, has allowed his enthu- 
siasm to lead him too far, in an effort 
to adapt the working face of the coal 
to these improvements in mining and 
loading machines. I verily believe many 
experienced mine foremen will hesitate 
a long time before choosing to work a 
— coal pillar, as suggested by Mr. 

all. 

I fancy that such a plan would hardly 
work successfully in mining a soft, 
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gassy seam of coal under heavy cover. 
With these conditions, the proper con- 
trol of the roof is an item that cannot 
be assumed beforehand. Roof control 
depends wholly on conditions such as 
the nature of the roof, floor and coal, 
depth of cover and other things that 
must be accurately judged by the man 
in charge of the undertaking. 


Proper Roor CONTROL DETERMINES 
METHOD OF WORKING 


Before attempting to work large coal 
pillars, there are two things to be con- 
sidered chiefly; namely, the kind of roof 
and the amount of gas given off by the 
coal. I mention these particularly be- 
cause, in my experience, they are fac- 
tors that give much trouble if not care- 
fully studied beforehand. 

Assuming a compact and uniform 
roof overlying the coal, I would con- 
sider a 200-ft. face large enough for 
successful working. It is doubtful in 
my mind whether even this length of 
face will afford a proper control of the 
roof where slips or faults exist. 

My idea would be to form a panel 
1,000 ft. long by 600 ft. wide and divide 
this into five pillars, 200 x 600 ft. in 
area by driving narrow roads through 
the panel. I would make the middle 
rcad 10 ft. wide and use that as an 
intake for the air, dividing the current 
right and left at the face of the panel. 

The coal in this panel should be 
worked out on the retreating plan, the 
pillars being stepped. This will afford 
a better roof control and avoid the 
cutter and loader working on the same 
pillar at the same time. It is my 
opinion that the retreating system of 
mining has not been given the attention 
it deserves, because of undue haste to 
produce coal. 

In his article, Mr. Hall has well 
referred to the use of heading machines 
in driving entries. These machines not 
only afford a more rapid development, 
but avoid the necessity of paying yard- 
age for driving the headings. The 
heading machine is a decided advantage 
in the working out of large coal areas. 


SURFACE DAMAGE IN ILLINOIS MINES 


In Illinois, the question of surface 
damage in the mining of coal is an im- 
portant one. In most cases, here, the 
matter of filling the space previously 
occupied by the coal is out of the ques- 
tion. The remedy generally prescribed, 
when it is necessary to avoid surface 
damage, is to remove only 50 per cent 
of the coal, which means a waste too 
great to be considered. Just here let 
me ask, would there not be a greater 
subsidence of roof, in the working of 
small pillars at a slower rate, than 
when larger pillars are taken out more 
rapidly? It is a question, in my mind, 
which would tend to produce the greater 
damage on the surface, under like con- 
ditions. 

The retreating system makes it pos- 
sible to work large areas and the settle- 
ment that results lessens the liability 
to a squeeze, which so often comes when 
mining coal by the advancing system. 
Moreover, the air current cannot be 
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fouled by passing over old workings, in 
the retreating system, and the haulage 
roads are better protected. 

In closing, let me say that every coal 
seam presents a separate problem that 
must be studied and no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down that will apply 
to every case. If it is possible to work 
a 500-ft. pillar, as suggested by Mr. 
Hall, it would seem that a larger car 
should be used; but that would be pos- 
sible only in a drift mine or where the 
coal is hoisted in skips. In a drift mine 
at Rodange (Luxembourg) I have seen 
a full size locomotive enter the mine 
drift with railroad cars. 

It goes without saying that the min- 
ing of coal must keep pace with im- 
proved mining equipment. What would 
we think of a farmer plowing his field 
with oxen, or reaping his wheat with a 
scythe, and trying to hold his own in 
the market? GASTON F. LIBIEZ. 

Peru, IIl. 





Advocating Large Pillars 
Large mine pillars increase the life of 
a mine, reduce the expense of opera- 
tion and prevent the great loss of coal 
that occurs when the pillars are too 
small to support the roof pressure. 


EADING the excellent article of R. 

Dawson Hall, entitled “Have Min- 
ing Engineers Accepted All that De- 
velopments in Machinery for Handling 
Coal Imply?” Coal Age, July 7, p. 13, 
I was impressed with one prominent 
feature in the article; namely, the advo- 
cating of large pillars for the support 
of the roof. 

If [ recall rightly, the same feature 
has been frequently set forth in previ- 
ous articles in Coal Age, by Carl Scholz, 
F. A. Pocock and others, and the result- 
ing advantages cannot be gainsaid. 
Large pillars are referred to by Mr. 
Hall as better adapting the method of 
working to the improved types of ma- 
chines now being used for cutting and 
loading the coal. 

That the successful laying out of a 
mine involves choosing a plan that is 
best adapted to the use of these im- 
proved types of mining machines can- 
not be doubted. It is my firm convic- 
tion that large mines will be planned 
in the future in this regard and, as a 
result, the life of the mine will be 
greatly increased. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS IN MINING 


As time goes on, mining operations 
must be extended to greater depths and 
the workings will generally prove more 
gaseous. To maintain operations at a 
reasonable expense, under these condi- 
tions, means must be adopted by which 
the coal can be mined and handled at 
a less cost of time and labor, and this 
must be accomplished largely by the 
proper planning of the mine. 

In the future, larger areas will be 
allotted to a single shaft opening. That 
being the case, greater attention must 
be given to maintaining good haulage 
roads, good ventilation and good drain- 
age, all of which are necessary to re- 
duce the cost of operation to a minimum. 
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Nothing will accomplish these ends 
more surely than laying out the mine 
with large pillars that will afford ample 
support of the overburden and prevent 
the crushing of timbers and coal and 
the heaving of the bottom on the roads. 

There are many examples with which 
we are all familiar showing how ex- 
pensive the operation of a mine be- 
comes after it has been worked, say, 
ten years. With due consideration to 
the points here mentioned, however, the 
increase ‘in expense of operation after 
twenty years should only be that due 
to the increased length of haulage roads 
and airways. 


LARGE PILLARS LESSEN LOSS OF COAL 


Another item that urges the use of 
large pillars is the great loss of coal 
that results when the pillars are made 
too small. Consider for a moment the 
heavy losses sustained by coal oper- 
ators when whole sections of their mines 
are closed by a squeeze or creep and 
must be abandoned together with ma- 
chines, cars, pumps, tracking, timbers, 
pipes and other supplies that cannot be 
recovered. 

Frequently, the cost of recovering an 
expensive machine that has been caught 
by a heavy fall of roof will almost equal 
the value of the machine, to say nothing 
of the final abandonment of work in 
that section, by reason of the conditions 
making it unsafe for further working. 
All of this may result if the pillars left 
for the support of the roof are too small. 

The remedy for these conditions is 
obviously the leaving of larger pillars. 
In other words, there must be a lesser 
extraction of coal in the first working, 
which means a larger proportion of pil- 
lar coal left for the robbing, or to be 
taken out when retreating. 

For the most economical and efficient 
mining of coal, then, let the motto be, 
Plan the mine with a larger percentage 
of pillar coal. There will result a larger 
total extraction and the plan will afford 
a better opportunity for the installation 
of improved mining machines. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LuxtTon. 


Shooting Coal Off the Solid 
What is the meaning of the expression 
“Shooting off the solid?” While speci- 
fying that coal must be properly 
mined before it is blasted, the Penn- 
sylvania bituminous law excepts the 

practice of shooting off the solid. 


ECENTLY attention has_ been 

called to that clause of the Bitumi- 
nous Mine Law of Pennsylvania that 
specifies how coal is to be blasted. The 
law requires that the coal must be 
“undercut, centercut, topcut, or sheared 
by pick or machines,” before shooting 
and states that the hole must not be laid 
deeper than the cutting. 

In commenting on this point, Coal 
Age, July 28, p. 142, I. C. Parfitt dis- 
cusses, in a practical way, whether the 
law is intended to prohibit the blasting 
of coal on a loose end. I agree fully with 
the conclusion of Mr. Parfitt that the 
law does not forbid the shooting of coal 
having a loose end, which is very com- 
mon practice. 
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Incidentally, however, this question 
leads to another, which is of even 
greater importance. I refer to the mat- 
ter of shooting off the solid. The ques- 
tion as to whether this practice is safe 
is “age old,” as the meaning of the ex- 
pression has never been clearly ex- 
plained. 

In the same article (Art. 4, Sec. 9), 
the bituminous law, after specifying 
that coal must be mined before it is 
blasted, distinctly permits shooting off 
the solid, in the following words: “Pro- 
vided, however, that in districts in 
which it has been the common practice to 
blast coal from the solid, said practice 
or method may be continued, notwith- 
standing anything to the contrary 
herein contained.” 

As the meaning of the expression 
“shooting off the solid” is commonly un- 
derstood to mean shooting coal that has 
not been mined or sidecut, it would seem 
that this latter clause annuls the pre- 
ceding requirement of the law. The 
same article (Sec. 14) states, “In all 
mines in which coal is blasted from the 
solid, all holes shall be fired when all 
the workmen are out of the mine except 
the shotfirers and other persons dele- 
gated by the mine foreman to safe- 
guard property.” 

This added reference makes it doubly 
sure that the law specifically permits 
the practice of shooting off the solid, in 
direct contradiction to the requirement 
that the coal must be properly mined 
before it is blasted. 

We all know that the practice of 
blasting coal from the solid requires 
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considerably more powder to perform 
the same work and is more dangeroys 
to the man firing the shot, as there is 
every chance of a misfire or a windy or 
blownout shot occurring. Practically 
in many cases, the effect is the same pe 
when a hole is drilled a little deeper 
than the coal is mined. 

From the standpoint of safety this 
law should be amended in a manner to 
prohibit the practice of shooting coal off 
the solid. The life of one miner is of 
more value than all the coal mined, 
With the present reading of the law 
it will always happen that some careless 
or reckless miner will fire a shot that 
will be fatal to himself or another 
worker. 

An instance of this kind happened 
about a year ago in one of the mines 
in this region. Two miners were work- 
ing adjoining rooms. One of them, 
thinking that a charge of powder would 
do the work easier than mining the 
coal, prepared and fired a shot that blew 
through and killed the man in the next 
room. The victim was a eareful and 
efficient man, but lost his life through 
the lack of thought or the recklessness 
of his fellow worker. 

In closing, let me ask how long it will 
be before this provision of the bitumi- 
nous law will be wiped from the statute. 
We should be thankful that all coal com- 
panies do not take advantage of the pro- 
vision of the law allowing shooting of 
the coal from the solid. I hope this dis- 
cussion will draw attention to these 
points of the law needing correction. 

Johnstown, Pa. F. W. S. 
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Laying Out Mine Track Curve 


Method by Tangent and Chord Defiections Most Prac- 


tical For Laying Out Track Curves in Mines. 


Care- 


ful Alignment of Points Necessary To Insure Success 


AM anxious to learn the simplest and 
most practical way of laying out a 
curve in a mine, where it is desired to 
run in a curve or cutoff connecting two 
entries, and thereby avoid sharp angles 
in haulage roads, as for example, where 
a pair of cross-entries are turned off a 
main heading, at an angle of 90 deg. 
Assuming a radius of curvature of 60 
ft., how is such a curve to be laid out, 
using 20-ft. chords for that purpose? 
Another problem is how to run in a 
semi-circular curve between two paral- 
lel headings that are driven on 60-ft. 
centers. Any information you can give 
that will enable me to lay out such 
curves, will be much appreciated. 
, Pa. MINE ENGINEER. 








The simplest way of laying out a 
curve in a mine is to employ the method 
known as “tangent and chord deflect- 
tions.” Referring to the accompanying 


figure, which illustrates a cross-entry 
driven at right angles to a main head- 
ing, the first step is to establish the 
center line in each entry. Then, start- 
ing from their intersection at 0, 
measure off, on each center line, a dis- 
tance equal to the desired radius of 
curvature, which in this case is 60 ft., 
and mark the PC and PT points on each 
of the two entries. The PC point 
(point of curve) is where the curve 
starts on the main heading, and the PT 
point (point of tangency) is where the 
curve ends on the cross-entry. 

The next step is to calculate the 
tangent deflection (d) for any length of 
chord (c) and any radius (R). In this 
case, c = 20 ft. and R = 60 ft., and 
we have for the tangent deflection 


2 2 ° 
du a 33 ft., or 40 in. 


This tangent deflection is the dis- 
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tance ba, in the figure, and ab is the 
90-ft. chord. Observe that the tangent 
deflection b«% is measured at right 
angles to the center line of the entry, ao. 

To start the work, the end of the 
tape is held at a, the PC point, and a 
distance of 20 ft. is measured in the 
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“METHOD BY TANGENT AND CHORD 
DEFLECTIONS 


direction of the chord ab, marking the 
point 6 at a distance be = 40 ‘in., 
measured at right angles to the center 
line of the entry. 

Having established the first point of 
curve 6, extend the chord ab to a point 
y. Now measure the chord be, 20 ft., 
making the chord deflection cy twice 
the tangent deflection or 80 in, 
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measured at right angles to by. The 
chord deflection is always twice the 
tangent deflection. 

In the same manner, having estab- 
lished the second point of curve ¢, 
proceed to establish a third point of 
the curve d, by extending the chord be 
to a point z and measuring another 
20-ft. chord ed, making the distance 
dz, or the chord deflection, 80 in., as 
before. Observe in extending the chord 
in each case, the lines aby and bez are 
straight lines. Great care is required 
in the alignment of these points, in 
every case, in order to insure success. 

It is important to observe that the 
first point on the curve is always deter- 
mined by the tangent deflection, while 
all other points on the curve are de- 
termined by the chord deflection, which 
is twice the tangent deflection. 

In order to run a semi-circular curve 
connecting the center lines of two par- 
allel entries that are driven on 60-ft. 
centers, it is evident the radius of 
curvature will be one-half that distance 
or 30 ft. In that case, using a chord 
14.14 ft. long, instead of a 20-ft. chord 
the same tangent and chord deflections 
can be used as before. The method of 
running out the curve is the same as 
that just explained, the length of chord 
used being the only difference. How- 
ever, greater care, if possible, must be 
used in running this sharper curve, and 
success depends on the accurate align- 
ment of the successive points. 
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Examination, Mine Foremen and Firebosses, 
Lexington, Ky., May 30, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—A seam having an aver- 
age thickness of 4 ft. underlies a thou- 
sand acres. The specific gravity of the 
coal being 1.26, how many tons of the 
coal can be gotten out of this seam, al- 
lowing for a loss in working of 14 per 
cent? 

ANSWER—An acre of land contains 
43,560 sq.ft. Assuming a level 4-ft. 
seam of coal underlying 1,000 acres, 
the cubic contents of the seam is 1,000 
x 43,560 x 4 = 174,240,000 cu.ft. The 
coal having a specific gravity of 1.26, 
its weight per cubic foot is 1.26 x 62.5 
= 78.75 lb. Then, allowing for a loss 
of 14 per cent in working, the available 
coal being 86 per cent, the weight of 
coal to be taken out is 0.86 (174,240,000 
xX 78.75) + 2,000 = 5,900,202 tons. 


QUESTION—What is the area of a 
drift mouth with timbers 8 ft. at the 
top, 10 ft. at the bottom and 6 ft. high? 

ANSWER—Assuming the dimensions 
given represent the size of the clear 
sectional area inside the timbers, the 


area is found by multiplying the aver- 
age width of the airway by its height. 
The average width, in this case, is half 
the sum of the top and bottom widths, 
or 3(8 + 10) = 9 ft. The sectional 
area is therefore 6 X 9 = 54 sq.ft. 


QuESTION—(a) How inany rails, ties, 
spikes and fishplates will be necessary 
to build one mile of track, assuming 
rails 30 ft. long and ties spaced 2 ft., 
center to center? (b) How many tons 
of rails will be necessary, assuming 30 
lb. to the yard? 

ANSWER—(a) One mile of track re- 


quires 2 x 5,280 = 10,560 ft. of rails.’ 


The rails being 30 ft. long, the number 
required is 10,560 + 30 = 352 rails, 
or 176 rails on each side of the track. 
There are 350 joints requiring this 
number of pairs of fishplates. Spac- 
ing the ties 2 ft., center to center, one 
mile of track will require 5,280 + 2 = 
2,640 and one additional tie, making 
2,641 ties in all. Counting four spikes 
to the tie, the number of spikes required 
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in this case is 4 xX 2,641 = 10,564. 

(b) Using 30-lb. rails 30 ft. long, 
each rail will weigh 300 Ib., and the 
total weight of the rails is, therefore, 
352 x 300 + 2,000 = 52.8 tons. 

QUESTION—Assuming 80 lb. is the 
weight of 1 cuft. of bituminous coal, 
ina seam 4 ft. thick, and butt entries 
turned off to the right, every 300 ft., 
are 2,000 ft. long, if 2 ft. of roof is 
taken down to make height, at $2 per 
yard, what is the cost per ton-yard? 

ANSWER—The meaning of this ques- 
tion is not entirely clear. However, as- 
suming the entry is driven 10 ft. wide, 
in coal 4 ft. thick and weighing 80 Ib. 
per cu.ft., the weight of coal in a yard 
of entry is 80(3 x 4 « 10) + 2,000 — 
4.8 tons. Then, taking down top at a 
price of $2 per yd., the cost per ton- 
yard is 200 + 4.8 = 41%c. per ton-yard. 
The distance apart of the butt entries 
and their length do not enter the solu- 
tion, but it is necessary to assume the 
width the entries are driven. 

QUESTION—What, in your opinion, is 
a miner’s first duty on reaching his 
working place? 

ANSWER—The miner’s first duty on 
entering his place is to carefully exam- 
ine the roof as he proceeds, in order to 
detect any bad top. He must look for 
gas, fallen timbers or other dangers 
that may be present. Before proceed- 
ing to load coal, the miner must reset 
any timbers that may have been dis- 
charged by the shots of the previous 
shift. He must observe that there is 
no loose coal] standing and ready to fall 
later when he is at work. 

QUESTION — With what material 
should stoppings be built in gaseous 
mines? 

ANSWER—AIl_ stoppings must be 
built of incombustible material, such 
as stone, shale or slate, brick or con- 
crete. 

QUESTION—State the different meth- 
ods of timbering bad roof and soft 
bottom, and hard top and soft bottom. 

ANSWER—When the bottom is soft, 
the timbers are liable to be forced into 
the floor by the weight resting on them. 
Under these conditions, it is often 
necessary to stand the timbers on foot- 
boards that will distribute the pres- 
sure over a greater area of the floor. 
When the roof is bad, particularly if 
the bottom is soft, the posts or timber 
frames require to be set closer together 
and lagging must often be used above 
the collars to give greater support and 
prevent the roof from falling between 
the timbers. In post timbering under 
bad roof, good cap-pieces must be used 
over each post. 

Where the roof is hard, little timber 
may be required, further than an oc- 
casional crossbar hitched into the rib 
on each side of the road, or supported 
on short legs set into the solid coal. 
Under these conditions, better results 
are obtained by providing larger pillars 
that serve to distribute the pressure 
exerted by the hard roof, over a greater 
area of the bottom. This is more ef- 


fective than any method of timbering 
that can be used. 











Readers Views and Comments 








Classification of Coal 


I have read with interest Mr. de Graaf’s comparison (Coal 
Age, August 11, p. 222), of analyses of tidewater pool 
coals with those I published in your paper some time ago. 
I would suggest that some differences may arise because 
he is basing his statements on some 200 analyses, whereas 
I used 17,000 in making up my tables of averages. I assume 
that Mr. de Graaf had few samples of coal delivered at 
Baltimore. 

It is significant that he and I practically agree in per- 
centage of volatile in pools 10, 11 and 14, and in percentage 
of ash in pools 11, 15 and 18; on percentage of sulphur in 
pools 10, 12, 14, 15 and 18, and in heat value in pools 10, 
12 and 4. He agrees with me in regard to pool 18, that if 
properly prepared many mines in 18 would go into pools 
10 and 11, and that many now in 9, 10 and 11, would be in 
pool 18, except for extraordinary care in preparation. 

New York. H. M. PAYNE, 

Consulting Engineer. 





Dr. Ashley Makes Some Practical Suggestions on 
Coal Classification 


The article by Mr. de Graaf in Coal Age, August 11 
(p. 222), has brought me back again to a consideration of 
the classification indicated by Dr. Payne’s article in your 
issue of March 17. Let me call your attention to a very 
few items as illustrating what I had in mind: For example, 
Pool No. 1 is quoted as showing an average B.t.u. of 15,000. 
As it was my privilege to sample many of the Navy ac- 
cepted mines and to have access to the heat determination 
and analyses of the others, while I have not the figures 
at hand, I do not now recall one of them reaching 14,900— 
and as I remember, most of them ran between 14,500 and 
14,800. 

Comparing the analyses of Pools 1 and 2 in Dr. Payne’s 
table, it is not evident why there should be a difference 
in heat value of 500 B.t.u. Indeed, comparing Pools 1, 2 
and 3, the analyses do not show any real reason for their 
separation, unless No. 2 were pointed off because of slightly 
higher volatile ratio. 

I have sometimes thought that since we have in thi§ 
country very few coals with a fuel ratio of more than 
5, it might be well in my classification (Coal Age, August 
18, 1921, p. 267), to reduce the lower limit of what I have 
called Lovol A to 4.5. If that were done, Pools Nos. 1 and 
3 would fall within type Lovol A, or using the numbers, 
in Class No. 3, while No. 2 would fall in type Lovol B, or 
Coal No. 4. 

Again, comparing Pools 12 and 14: Pool 12 is quoted 
as high grade, medium volatile, and Pool 14 as medium grade, 
medium volatile. The difference shows in the higher per- 
centage of ash in Pool 14, but for the life of me I cannot 
figure out how coal from Pool 14 with the analysis given 
should average over 1,200 B.t.u. higher than coal from 
Pool No. 12. 

Indeed, Mr. de Graaf’s figures for B.t.u. reverse the com- 
parison given by Dr. Payne and are in accord with what 
might be expected from the analyses. 

My point is this: It would seem possible and desirable 
to draw up certain definite limits along the four lines of 
(1) fuel ratio; (2) ash; (3) sulphur; (4) fusing point of 
ash, giving definite names or numbers or anything else 
to these types, and then let coals fall where they will. 

Along this line I have been tending to revert to the use 
of three letters to express the different grades of ash, 
sulphur and fusing point of ash rather than the decimal 
point, the advantage being that the letters would show 
at once exactly the limits within which those three ele- 
ments fall. As A, B, C, etc., have been used in designating 
the types of coal, I would suggest the possible use of 
X, Y and Z—X to express the highest grade; Y the medium 
and Z the lowest grade. The first letter used, in all cases to 
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express ash; the second, sulphur; and the third, fusing poj 
of ash. =~ 
I would suggest, after a re-study, that X stand for les 
than 8 per cent ash; Y for 8 per cent to less than 16 cs 
cent ash; Z for 16 per cent or more of ash. That x in 
the “second” place stand for less than 1 per cent sulphur: 
Y for 1 per cent to less than 2 per cent of sulphur; Z tie 
2 per cent or more of sulphur. That the “third” letter ex- 
pressing the fusing point of ash be X, 2,600 deg. F.‘or more: 
Y, 2,300 deg. F. or less than 2,600 deg. F.; Z, less than 
2,300 deg. F. Gro. H. ASHLgy, 
Harrisburg, Pa. State Geologist, 





Poor Coal Sampling Spoils Good Laboratory Work 


The recent article by Mr. de Graaf, in the Aug. 11, 1921 
issue of Coal Age, “Public Service Co. Analyses at Variance 
with Dr. Payne’s,” is quite interesting in view of the fact 
that many industrial users and public utilities find the same 
differences in the results of their analyses and those of 
the coal companies. 

This variance can be attributed to many causes. It may 
be due to the conditions under which the samples are taken: 
whether at the mines or in the cars or barges at the con. 
sumer’s plant, or perhaps to the sample being taken after 
the coal has been stored for some time. In some cases 
the difference in the results obtained may be traced to the 
negligence of the man taking the sample. 

It is natural to suppose that everyone interested in the 
analysis and sampling of coal is conversant with the best 
methods of taking a representative sample. As a rule 
the methods suggested by the Bureau of Mines are used, 
but more often the sample is taken by a laborer or some 
one who really has no conception of the importance of 
what he is doing and cares less. 

Prior to the war I was employed by a large steel com- 
pany to check up at the mines all coal that was shipped to 
them for by-product purposes. I was stationed at Indiana, 
Pa., which happened to be centrally located to the mines 
from which most of our coal was shipped. My duties were 
to take samples from each car as it was shipped and 
analyze them for sulphur and ash content. My assistants 
were stationed at the various mines and at the end of the 
day they would bring the various samples to the chemical 
laboratory for analysis. 

At the steel company’s yards other samples were taken 
when the cars arrived, and the analyses at the mines were 
checked. At the beginning the two tests tallied fairly well, 
but there were periods when the difference between the 
two sets of figures were startling. Investigations disclosed 
the difficulty to be in sampling and showed various methods 
which should not be employed in taking a sample. 

For instance, we found one man who was getting tired of 
taking a shovelful from the cars at regular intervais and 
decided that it was a silly thing to do anyway, so he simply 
took one shovelful from the gondola and that became the 
sample. Another man who was supposed to have taken 
three samples in the yards from three different shipments 
found he only had two samples. Thinking he would please 
the chemist he proceeded to a storage pile and made up 
another. 

In another instance a few shovelfuls of coal were taken 
from the top of a 600-ton barge, and that was passed through 
as being a representative sample. 

I have had the same experiences at industrial plants and 
public utility power plants where the sampling was left to 
men who did not know what it was all about. At one time 
I was employed by a large public utility company as a fuel 
inspector. Part of my duties consisted of instructions to 
the men doing the unloading, in the proper method of 
sampling. 

While some one was on the job supervising the sampling, 
everything was done the right way, but as soon as the 
men were left to themselves the samples were not always 
reliable. In most instances the men could not be made 
to realize how important it was to get a sample representa- 
tive of the coal contained in the barge or shipment of cars. 
To many it meant merely a few pounds of coal which the 
boss wanted. 
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An example of how little it means to some of them is 
the following: At one plant where they were burning both 
anthracite and bituminous coal a sample was sent to the 
laboratory, marked as representing a good grade of bitu- 
minous coal. When it arrived at the laboratory it was found 
to contain No. 4 buckwheat. It had apparently changed 
from bituminous to anthracite en route. Upon investigat- 
ing it was found that the man had mislaid the sample he 
had taken and in a hurry had gone to the anthracite stor- 
age pile and taken another sample. 

Of course, these are extreme cases. I am merely trying 
to bring out the fact that costly laboratory equipment may 
mean just so much apparatus, nothing more, unless a care- 
ful supervision is maintained over the coal sampling. 

This should not in any way reflect on the methods used 
by Dr. Payne or Mr. G. A. de Graaf. Both are authorities 
on fuel analyses and are combustion experts, but the differ- 
ence in the results obtained by them, brought back some of 
my experiences as a fuel inspector. 

I have always maintained that unless the sample is ab- 
solutely reliable the laboratory work is for naught. A 
laboratory test can be checked, but once a sample is taken 
there is no way of checking it, particularly if the coal is 
being unloaded when the sample is taken and is then 
dumped on the storage pile or conveyed into the hoppers 
in the boiler room, and mixed with other coals. 

Sampling should not be left entirely to the laborers 
unloading the coal or to anyone who is not in some degree 
aware of the importance of taking a representative sample. 
It should be done under the supervision of a laboratory man 
or engineer. It is not at all necessary that such a man 
devote his whole time to that work. An occasional trip to 
the various plants and unloading places is necessary how- 
ever. 

Coal samples taken at the mines are often more reliable, 
because the laboratory man or chemist usually takes his 
own sample and makes certain that the quartering down to 
the laboratory size is done in the proper way. 

The methods employed in reducing the large sample to a 
laboratory sample is another part of the work which can 
be spoiled if great care is not taken. I have often found 
cases of neglect in this step even after the sample was 
taken in accordance with approved methods. 


New York. J. MEHR. 





Advertising Coal 


There is not a single force in the world that can do more 
good for the coal operators, jobbers, and retailers of the 
United States than national and retail advertising at the 
present time. You are, of course thoroughly aware of the 
seasonal nature of the coal mining industry. You know 
that thousands of miners are unemployed because of this 
seasonal and negative factor. 

Advertising will help to straighten out the sag in the 
labor curve, and will give the miners, in my opinion, a 
steadier employment. Just as soon as the people of the 
United States fully realize the exact status of the coal situa- 
tion, you can bet your life that they will be considerably 
shrewder in purchasing their coal in midsummer as well as 
winter. Do you think for a moment that the people of the 
country know that transportation and labor are the principal 
items of cost in the coal business? Do you think that they 
know that the government has guaranteed the wages of 
labor until February, 1922, in the coal mining industry? Do 
you believe that they are versed relative to the large per- 
centage of transportation cost in every ton of coal that they 
buy? Not at all. Very few people know anything at all 
about it. When I prepared my speech for the convention of 
the Michigan Retail Coal Merchants’ Association at Grand 
Rapids, I found many facts, of course, that I knew nothing 
about, because I am not a coal man, but an advertising man. 
I sold myself on the idea, however, of telling everybody I 
meet that they should play safe and put their coal in at the 
present time. Two men have already accepted my advice, 
and they told me they did not realize the seriousness of the 
coal situation. On the other hand, no distinctive line has 
ever been drawn between anthracite coal and bituminous coal 
in this country. The public has only a vague impression 
of the magnitude of the two industries. 
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If the coal operators, jobbers, and retailers would come 
out in the open and give the facts to the public, I do not 
believe that our legislative body down at Washington would 
get very far in enacting new laws. Personally, I believe 
that it is a collossal crime to let the government represen- 
tative decide the pros and cons of problems in the coal in- 
dustry, when he does not know as much about the industry 
as some of the humblest retailers in any state. 

Some day the coal people will wake up. Some day some 
one is going to drive it into their heads that. it would pay 
every coal man to contribute a few pennies toward impart- 
ing specific information on the coal situation to the people 
of the country. 

I could write you several pages on this subject, but I 
know that you are fully versed in regard to the foregoing 
problems. We are facing a perilous situation, and with the 
termination of the wage agreement on March 381, 1922, every 
industry in this country may be jeopardized to some extent, 
and may stand a big loss in production, because of want of 
fuel, if the workers and mine operators do not get together 
on a harmonious basis. If the people of the country would 
face facts, and would do their part toward purchasing at a 
proper period in order to eliminate as much as possible the 
seasonal market in the coal industry, the miners would be 
in a position to work steadily, and would doubtless be satis- 
fied with lower wages after March 31, 1922 (assuming, of 
course, that our food, clothing, etc., is being sold at reason- 
able prices at that time). The mine operators, jobbers, and 
retailers have a big problem to solve. The public at large 
can help them solve the problem. Advertising is the basic 
force which should carry the message of the operators, job- 
bers, and retailers to the public. Is the coal industry as big 
as the problems which they are now facing? If they are not 
big enough to solve this problem, the United States govern- 
ment is going to enter the arena and see what it can do. 
Frankly, I believe that most coa! operators, jobbers, and 
retailers are honest. Tell the honest facts to the public, and 
let them do the deciding. Advertising is the solution. 

Detroit. E. J. PoaG, 

Campbell-Ewald Co. 





Railroads Report Decline in Car Loadings 


REDUCTION of 11,789 cars in the number loaded with 

revenue freight during the week ended Aug. 6, com- 
pared with the preceding week, is shown by reports re- 
ceived from the railroads by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association. The total was 784,- 
781 cars, which was a decrease of 150,949 cars compared 
with the corresponding week last year and 87,292 cars 
under that for the corresponding week in 1919. 

The decrease was due principally to a falling off in the 
loading of grain and grain products, together with a re- 
duction in the number of cars loaded with coal and mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight which includes manu- 
factured products. 

A reduction of 3,816 cars was reported in the number 
loaded with coal, compared with the week before, the total 
being 147,273 cars. This was 51,456 cars less than were 
loaded during the corresponding week last year. Loadings 
of merchandise and miscellaneous freight were 472,540 cars, 
or 2,241 cars less than were loaded during the previous week 
and 49,693 cars below the total for the same week in 1920. 

An increase of 1,252 cars was reported in the loading of 
live stock, which totaled 26,610 cars while coke loadings 
were 4,218 cars, an increase of 107 cars over the week 
before. Reports showed 32,058 cars loaded with ore which 
was an increase within a week of 1,955 cars. A total of 
43,460 cars were loaded with forest products, which was a 
decrease of 1,252 cars compared with the week before. 

The Pocahontas and Northwestern districts were the only 
ones to show an increase in the loading of all commodities 
compared with the previous week, while the Southwestern 
was the only district to show an increase over the corre- 
sponding week last year. 





THE SLACK IN BUYING is not due to a consumers’ strike 
but to the growing number of people who have stopped 
paying more than they can afford—Houston Post. 
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Charleston Entertains Mine Inspectors in Twelfth 
Annual Conclave 


Addresses of Welcome by Governor Morgan and Bonner H. Hill, Manager 
of the City of Charleston, W. Va. Many Practical Subjects on Mining 
‘Discussed by the Inspectors. Election of Officers for the Coming Year 


By JAMES T. BEARD 
New York City 


HE Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ 

Institute of America was held at Charleston, W. Va., 
July 12-14, 1921. The First Vice President, Charles H. Nes- 
bitt (Alabama) in the chair. Mr. Nesbitt congratulated 
those present on the privilege of coming to Charleston, 
where they had met ten years previously (1911) and then 
introduced E. F. Morgan, governor of the State of West 
Virginia as the first speaker. 

Governor Morgan opened his remarks by welcoming the 
visiting members of the Institute to Charleston and extend- 
ing to them the freedom of the city. He then spoke of the 
wonderful development in mining coal, particularly in the 
State of West Virginia, which he was proud to say had be- 
come the second coal-producing state in the Union. He 
alluded to the efforts put forth by coal operators in making 
the mining towns and camps in the state attractive to their 
employees. In many cases, he stated the operators were 
paying for school teachers out of their own pockets. Speak- 
ing of the mines and the efforts of operators to make them 
safe and healthful places in which to work and the many 
improvements that had been made in the equipment and 
methods of working, the governor deplored the accident rate, 
which he believed was largely due to the carelessness of 
many miners who had come to disregard danger and were 
prone to neglect the simplest precautions to insure their 
own safety. 

The chairman then introduced City Manager, Bonner H. 
Hill, who was formerly a chief mine inspector in the state. 
In his remarks, Mr. Hill assumed a reminiscent attitude 
comparing the past with the present and calling attention to 
the improvements that had been made in the methods of 
mining and loading the coal. In a happy way Mr. Hill 
alluded to the co-operation of a large class of the miners 
and hoped that this would continue to grow and increase as 
time went on, which would mean greater safety and fewer 
accidents. 

Following these addresses of welcome on behalf of the 
city, chairman Nesbitt called on Dr. J. J. Rutledge (lIlli- 
nois) and J. T. Beard (New York), who responded, in turn, 
on behalf of the Institute. Dr. Rutledge, speaking from his 
experience in the employ of the Federal Bureau of Mines, 


referred to mine inspectors as standing between the coal 
operators, on the one hand, whose interest lay in the econom- 
ical extraction of the coal, the commonwealth, including the 
public who were the consumers and the mine workers who 
produced the coal. He emphasized the fact that the first 
duty of the mine inspector was to safeguard life and prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Beard referred to the work that had been accom. 
plished by the Institute since its organization, in 1908, at 
Indianapolis. He spoke particularly on the continued efforts 
put forth each year by the Institute, in co-operation with the 
Federal Department of Mines and other mining organiza- 
tions, to secure and establish greater uniformity in the min- 
ing laws of the several coal-producing states. He empha- 
sized the fact that there were certain features, in the work 
of mining, that were common to all mining states and urged 
that, in respect to these features, the mining laws of all 
states should be uniform, in the interest of safety and the 
conservation of the coal. 

Before adjournment was taken for the noon recess, Chair- 
man Nesbit appointed the following as a membership com- 
mittee: J. J. Rutledge (Illinois), chairman; Frank Hillman 
(Alabama); James Sherwood (Kansas). 

When the afternoon session convened, at 2 o’clock, the 
Committee on Membership reported favorably the following 
names and the persons so reported were elected members of 
the Institute: 


R. M. Lambie, Chief, Dept. of Mines, Charleston, West Virginia, 

Ll. Blenkinsopp, Chief Inspector of Mines, Lexington, Kentucky, 
, G. Chester Brown, Chief Mine Inspector, San Francisco, Cali- 
ornia. 

Robert Lilly, Dist. Mine Inspector, Mt. Hope, West Virginia. 

if KE. Sullivan, Dist. Mine Inspector, Beckley, West Virginia. 

M. E. Quenon, Dist. Mine Inspector, Charleston, West Virginia. 
_Thomas Stockdale, Dist. Mine Inspector, Bramwell, West Vire 
ginia. 

William D. Lee, Dist. Mine Inspector, Iaeger, West Virginia. 

M. B. Coulter, Dist. Mine Inspector, Moundsville, West Vir- 


Ss. EK. Hawkshaw, Dist. Mine Inspector, Thomas, West Virginia. 
W. B. Riggleman, Dist. Mine Inspector, Fairmont, West Virginia, 
Lance B. Holliday, Dist. Mine Inspector, Mullins, West Virginia. 
Harry M. Black, Director Mine Rescue Station, Charleston, West 

Virginia. 

W. H. Sandridge, Dist. Mine Inspector, Grafton, West Virginia. 
J. W. P. St. Clair, Dist. Mine Inspector, Williamson, West 
Virginia. 





READING LEFT TO RIGHT THE PICTURE SHOWS— 


Evan L. Griffiths, District Mine Inspector, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
L. B. Holliday, District Mine Inspector, Whitesville, W. Va. 
W. B. Riggleman, District Mine Inspector, Fairmont, W. Va. 
J. F. White, District Mine Inspector, Logan, W. Va. 
Car! Co'e. 
A. W. Fluegel, Gen. Supt. Paint Creek Coal Mining Co.. Gallagher, W. Va. 
ve E. Sullivan, District Mine Inspector, Beckley, W. Va. 
D. Lee, District Mine Inspector, laeger, W. Va. 
Zacks Evans, District Mine Inspector, Handley, W. Va. 


Twelfth Annual Meeting Mine Inspectors 


M. B. Coulter, District Mine Inspector, Moundsville, W. Va. 

Eli J. Mason, District Mine Inspector. Charleston, W. Va. 

Elmer K. Rupp, Managing Editor, Coal Trade Bulletin 

J. S. Rogers. 

James Sherwood, Chief Inspector Kansas Department of Mines. 

oe haat Asst. Gen. Mer.. Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., Charleston, 


Dr. J. J. Rutledge, United States Bureau of Mines. 
J. T. Beard, Associate Editor, Coal Age. 
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gach Evans, Dist. Mine Inspector, Handley, West Virginia. _ 
--._3 Burdiss, Dist. Mine Inspector, Beckley, West Virginia. 
van L. Griffiths, Dist. Mine Inspector, Clarksburg, West Vir- 


sinia. McLinden, Dist. Mine Inspector, Welch, West_ Virginia. 


Porter, Dist. Mine Inspector, Gauley Bridge, West Virginia. 
4; J. Mason, Dist. Mine Inpector, Charleston, West Virginia. 
Blt J White, ‘Dist. Mine Inspector, Logan, West Virginia. 
James Golden, Dist. Mine Inspector, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
J. S. Rogers, Inspector, Associated Companies, I ittsburg, Kansas. 
R. B. Cobb, Ex. Dist. Mine Inspector, Charleston, West Virginia. 

A paper entitled “Interchangeable Certificates for Mine 
Foremen and Firebosses Between the States,” was read by 
R. M. Lambie, chief of the Department of Mines of West 
Virginia, Messrs. Sherwood, Rutledge, Cartlidge, Sullivan, 
Beard, Paul and Vaughn leading the discussion. 

Informal discussion of a paper entitled “How Best to 
Secure Co-operation of the Miners and Operators in a Full 
Compliance with the Mining Laws,” by President Watson 
followed by Oscar Cartlidge, Hillman, Paul and Sherwood. 

An informal Smoker, in the evening provided entertain- 
ment for the guests. C. E. Krebs, assistant State Geologist 
gave a lecture on the “Geology of the Coal Measures in the 
Kanawha Valley.” 

When the Institute convened the following morning (Wed- 
nesday, July 13) the chairman announced the appointment of 
the following as a committee on resolutions: J. T. Beard, 
chairman; R. M. Lambie and Oscar Cartlidge. The follow- 
ing were appointed as auditing committee; James Sherwood; 
Frank Hillman and V. E. Sullivan. Secretary Paul then 
read his report, including a statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the treasury, which was referred to the auditing 
committee. 

Next on the program was a discussion of the question 
“Should Flame Safety Lamps Be Discarded for Electric 
Lamps, Except for Testing Purposes?” The discussion was 
opened by Secretary Paul who was followed by Rutledge, 
Beard, Griffiths, Hillman, Sherwood, Sullivan, Lambie, 
Vaughn and Cartlidge. The views expressed in the debate 
of this question showed a variety of opinions and gave much 
food for thought. The afternoon session was devoted to the 
discussion of “How Accidents at the Working Face May Be 
Reduced.” The subject had been assigned to Lawson Blen- 
kinsopp, chief inspector of mines for the State of Kentucky, 
who was unable to attend the meeting, owing to illness in 
his family. In his absence, the discussion was opened by 
J. F. White, who was followed by Sherwood, Hillman, Sul- 
livan, McLinden, St. Clair, Mason, Absalom, Stockdale and 
Vaughn. 

The final subject for discussion was then announced as 
“The Technical and Practical Qualifications of an Ideal Mine 
Inspector,” which was opened by Secretary Paul who out- 
lined two or three essential qualities that every mine in- 
spector should possess. He was followed by Messrs. Beard, 
White and Vaughn, each of whom contributed some new and 
important quality that marks the successful and efficient in- 


spector of mines. 
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At 3: 45 the meeting adjourned, for the day, to accept the 
invitation of the Entertainment Committee and enjoy a 
boat-ride on the beautiful Kanawha River. The barge “Sun- 
beam” had been chartered by the committee, and the mine 
inspectors and their friends were taken a distance of ten 
miles up the river, returning by 8 o’clock in the evening. 
Music and ample refreshments were furnished on board the 
boat, and the occasion was one much enjoyed by all present. 

The following morning (Thursday, July 14), the Institute 
listened to the report of the committee appointed a year 
ago to consider the question of “Standardization of Mine 
Inspection.” Owing to the death of H. M. Wilson, chair- 
man of the committee, and the sickness of W. E. Holland, 
it had been necessary to re-organize the committee, which 
now consisted of J. J. Rutledge, chairman, James Sherwood 
and J. F. Rogers, who acted for Mr. Holland. 

Much work had been done by the original committee and 
the report now presented include a tentative form of in- 
spection routine recommended by the committee for the use 
of inspectors in coal mines. After a brief discussion by 
Sullivan, Sherwood, Paul and Carl Scholz the report was 
adopted tentatively, and the committee asked to continue its 
work and report further if it was deemed advisable. 

Officers for the coming year are: C. H. Nesbitt (Ala- 
bama), president; R. M. Lambie (West Virginia), first vice 
president; W. E. Holland (Iowa), second vice president; 
James Sherwood (Kansas), third vice president; J. W. Paul 
(Pennsylvania), secretary; V. E. Sullivan (West Virginia), 
assistant secretary; J. F. Rogers (Kansas), treasurer; J. T. 
Beard (New York), editor in chief. Next years meeting of 
the Institute will be held in Chicago. 


RESOLUTIONS 

WHEREAS, since our last meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, God in 
his infinite wisdom has removed from our number a devoted and 
earnest fellow-worker and honored member of the Institute; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED that in the death of HERBERT M. WILSON, which 
occurred November 25, 1920, the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
American has lost a valued and helpful co-worker, one who was 
experienced in all that pertains to the safe operation of mines and 
gladly gave of his best efforts to the work. 

The Institute extends to the bereaved family and friends of the 
departed one its heartfelt sympathy. 

Recognizing the need of certain essential requirements to insure 
greater safety in the mining of coal, and believing that these re- 
quirements apply to all coal mines alike, it is the sense of the Mine 
Inspectors’ assembled at the Charleston (1921) meeting that these 
particular requirements should be incorporated in a uniform Coal- 
Mining Code to be submitted for endorsement by the mining de- 
partments and recommended to be incorporated in the mining laws 
of each several coal producing state. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That a uniform code of mining coal may well in- 
clude the following requirements looking to providing a greater 
degree of safety in the mines: 

1. A clear and practical classification of the mines of the state, 
with respect to the generation of gas that makes it necessary 
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to adopt precautions, in the operation of certain mines, that are 
not required in other mines of the state. 

2. Providing for the sole use of permissible powders, in blast- 
ing the coal. 

3. Providing for the employment of shotfirers, who shall ex- 
amine charge and fire all holes drilled by the miners, in mines 
of a given class to be specified by the state law in its classifica- 
tion. 

4. Forbidding the use of mixed lights in mines. 

5. Providing for a system of ventilation based on a standard 
quality of air and specifying such a distribution of the air currents 
that shall afford a sufficient and safe velocity at the working 
faces. 

6. Prohibiting the practice of “shooting off the solid,” in the 
mining of coals other than anthracite, and requiring the mining 
or sidecutting of all shots to a depth at least equal to the depth 
of the hole to be fired, except in the case of a “grip shot” in an 
irregular face of coal, and in pillar work, or when shooting a loose 


end. 
7. Providing for the examination and certification of all persons 


who are in charge of work underground, or who control and di- 
rect such work as relates to the safety of employees. This means 
that no uncertified superintendent shall assume control of opera- 
tions in charge of the mine foreman. 

WHEREAS, following a practical discussion of the relative 
merits of the mine safety lamp and the electric cap lamp now be- 
ing introduced so largely into the mines, the Mine Inspectors at- 
tending the Charleston (1921) meeting offer the following as 
their conclusion and belief regarding the use of these lamps in 
mines generating explosive gas; 

RESOLVED that the flame safety lamp, which is still in use as 
a working lamp in many mines, should be discarded and no longer 
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used, except for the purpose of testing for gas: and, instead. ¢ 

tric lamps approved by the Federal Bureau of Mines Piva 
be installed and used as working lamps, in all mines, provided we 
regular and frequent inspection of the working places js mad rs 
competent safety inspectors, by means of gauze safety iimee 





WHEREAS, realizing the value of the Mine Inspectors’ Inst; 
tute of America to the mining department of every state oe 
means of securing needed information relating to the ey : 
mining; be it hereby : oe 

RESOLVED that the government of every state engaged j 
mining should send a suitable delegation to the annual meetin 2 
of the Institute, and make possible their attendance by providing 
for their necessary expenses. The information gained through am 
representation will pay for the time and money spent. 

RESOLVED, further, that the director of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, H. FOSTER BAIN, be urged by our secretary to use his 
good offices to bring this matter effectively before the governing 
authorities of all mining states, in behalf of the Institute, 





Having enjoyed a most pleasing and profitable session, we, the 
visiting members of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, in 
attendance at its Twelfth Annual Meeting, held at Charleston and 
now drawing to a close, desire to express to the Mine Inspectors’ 
Association of West Virginia, Victor E. Sullivan, president, and to 
R. M. Lambie, chief of the Department of Mines, and others whe 
have lent their aid, our hearty appreciation of the generous an¢ 
delightful entertainment they have afforded, and to say the oceg- 
sion will long be remembered by all present. 

J. T. BEARD, Chairman 
OSCAR CARTLIDGE, 
R. M. LAMBIE. 





























when the Fuel Administration functioned so splendidly 

to conserve and utilize all of the potential coal supply 
of the country, when, there were other restrictions than 
the Eighteenth Amendment on the “do as you please’’ dis- 
positions of the people, there were many in the coal trade 
who predicted that the demand for shipment of soft coal 
from Eastern fields to and beyond other producing locali- 
ties would never again be revived to a great extent, at least 
not for domestic use. In short, it then seemed that the con- 
sumer had learned the extravagance of going beyond his 
own neighborhood mines for household coal. However, the 
experience of the past two years indicates that many people 
are again following their old habits, as a result perhaps of 
the intensive advertising by the producers of certain coals 
specially prepared, and now prefer coal from a particular 
state or of a certain trade name, because they have come to 
believe that such coal is better suited to their needs. 

The thought presents itself as to whether the consumer 
who demands such brands and trade names knows what he 
is getting in heat value for his money. If not, what is the 
producer in the areas nearer by doing tp correct the mis- 
taken belief, if there is one, and to show his product to the 
buyer in a true dollars and cents comparison? 


Dp the war and particularly during the period 


CoaL Cost PER THERMAL UNIT Is BEsT TEsT 


With this in mind, Iowa suggests itself as a locality where 
such a campaign of education might be productive of results. 
Based on present market prices for Iowa and Illinois coal, in 
which the Iowa price at the mine is higher than Illinois, 
and on present freight rates, there is no Illinois coal yield- 
ing as many B.t.u. for one cent at Des Moines, Iowa, as 
will coal from any locality in that state. The advantage 
in favor of Iowa coal ranges from 200 to 8,200 B.t.u. for 
one cent, with an advantage over the Illinois field most fav- 
ored by users of 4,550 B.t.u. per penny of cost. 

A number of operators and jobbers in Iowa were asked 
whether they realized these facts and, if so, what was being 
done to inform the retail dealers and, through them, the 









Iowa Shippers Offer Home Product at Low Freight 
To Cut Householders’ Fuel Cost 


By H. S. DRAKE 


Des Moines, Ia. 


consumers. Replies indicate that only a few are making any 
particular effort in this direction, some seeming content to 
take for granted that the public knows that the product of 
Iowa mines is “really about as good as that of other nearby 
states.” 

One operator and a jobber, who have studied the situation 
and are convinced that the general public will burn some- 
thing cheap—cheap in the sense that the cost is low—to keep 
them warm during the coming winter, have sent letters to 
dealers over the state suggesting this and driving home the 
oft repeated message that a portion of the winter’s coal must 
be moved during the summer. These men felt that a short 
snappy letter, which would attract the dealer’s attention by 
suggesting the facts, would produce results in orders better 
than a longer statement involving the recitation of statistics. 

One of the letters started with the statement that when 
the first snow covers up the chips and corn cobs in the back 
yards, there will be a rush for coal, and followed with the 
suggestion that the farmer, as well as city and small town 
consumer, will not buy the long haul, high freight rate stuff, 
but the coal he can get at the lowest price per ton. 


PLay Up Lone HAUL TO ILLINOIS’ DISADVANTAGE 


Another wholesaler addressed a letter to dealers, request- 
ing a reply, asking if it was not their opinion that the people 
would buy low priced coal, not high priced freight, this year. 
The psychology of his argument being that if he could sug- 
gest the text and induce the dealer to write the letter, he 
would have an opportunity to come back with a compliment 
on the dealer’s judgment and presentation of the facts. This, 
it seems, would create a more lasting impression in the 
dealer’s mind, which he would gradually impart to his cus 
tomers, and thus a permanent preference would be estab 
lished for the low freight rate product. That is the way 
the present preference for high freight, trade named coals 
was established; by constantly telling the dealer and his 
customer that such coals are better. 

Both of these letters got results, orders and replies, which 
will multiply into more orders. 
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One retail dealer sold a considerable amount of summer 
coal through a letter with which was enclosed a copy of a 
cartoon by Churchill, reprinted from Coal Scoop, which 
yividly pictures the apathy of the consumer waiting for 
freight rates to be reduced and urges him to heed the pleas 
of retailers, railroads and operators to buy the winter’s sup- 
ly of coal during the summer months, when the retailer has 
it, the railroads can haul it and while prices are low. The 
companion picture shows the same consumer, when the first 
cold snap comes, now greatly agitated and crying for gov- 
ernment regulation of the coal business, at sight of notices 
that “prices are higher on account of scarcity” and “no 
reduction in freight rates.” In the accompanying letter at- 
tention is directed to the customary last-minute rush for 
coal, with the attendant shortage and increased price, and 
the suggestion that at least part of next winter’s supply be 
put in now. 


PROGRAM CouLp BE USED IN OTHER LOCALITIES 


Perhaps some such concrete program, more properly called 
educational than propaganda, might be adopted and followed 
by the trade in other localities, varying the argument to 
suit the local conditions. 

In Iowa the car situation is usually not so much a problem 
as in most other fields. The mines have smaller individual 
capacities and three-day delivery is the average all over the 
state, allowing almost weekly return trips for cars from 
mines to delivery and back to be loaded again. There are 
not many industries in the state calling for open top cars 
for shipment out of the state and such cars as are routed 
away are usually replaced by those coming in with coal from 
other fields and some returning empty from points farther 
west and northwest, where they were shipped from Eastern 
markets with coal of particular kinds and grades; gas coal, 
for instance. 


GULF BETWEEN DIGGING COST AND COST-ON-CARS 


The price of a ton of coal to the consumer, as compared 
with the contract mining rate is one subject that, it seems, 
should be explained more fully and frequently to the buyer. 
There is an attitude on the part of certain miners’ union 
officials to discredit the operators at every opportunity by 
stating in interviews that increases in the price of coal to 
the retail trade are not justified by the increases given the 
diggers of the coal. The public should be made to under- 
stand what the contract rate is and that it represents only 
about one-half the direct cost of coal at the mines. In Iowa 
the diggers or contract miners represent but 48 per cent of 
the men employed at the mines, while in Illinois it is under- 
stood that this percentage is somewhat higher. The items 
making up overhead and indirect costs should also be ex- 
plained and definite statement made showing why these costs 
cannot be eliminated from the price to the ultimate consumer. 
Average per ton costs showing where the money really goes 
might well be published frequently. 


Goop RESULTS BELIEVED TO BE INEVITABLE 


Can better use be made of the information regularly col- 
lected and tabulated by the various associations in the trade 
than to distribute it in an understandable form and strip- 
ped, so far as possible, of all technical terms? An educated 
general public will do almost as much to forestall regulation 
of the trade that has been threatened for more than a 
year, as will expensive and uncertain lobbies. 

The conclusion seems almost unavoidable that only good 
for the trade can result from a campaign of education for 
the users of coal to the end that they buy the coal which will 
best serve their needs at the least outlay of money. 

The individual who finds his winter’s coal bill a hundred 
dollars less than last year will not be one of those condemn- 
ing the whole coal trade as robbers, but it is probable that 
the one who has tried to keep his family warm with a last 
portion of high-priced freight included in his bill will not 
take the trouble to analyze the situation to learn why his 
outlay was so much more than his neighbor who was just 
as warm. The consumer can only measure the freight he 
burns by his bank account. 
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Operators in State of Washington Sever 
All Relations with Union 


ASHINGTON commercial-coal operators have issued 

notices to the public and to their employees declaring 
that they will no longer run union mines and that they will 
pay a scale of wages proposed by the neutral member of 
the coal commission which is as follows: Contract miners 
under piece-work rates, between $7 and $14 per day; day 
men (underground), $6; common labor (underground), . 
$5.25; day men (above ground), $6; common labor, (above 
ground), $4.50. The operators declare that these wages 
compare favorably with those in other industries and 
promise to cut prices as much as the wage reduction will 
permit. 

The operators of commercial mines declare that the union 
has disregarded the principle of collective bargaining for 
shat of dictation, that it has refused to bargain with the 
employees for a new wage scale or to consider any reduc- 
tion of wages despite the need for a new scale as shown by 
the report of the joint commission appointed by the Director 
of Labor and Industries of the State. They add that the 
union has refused to permit the men employed by the idle 
mines a chance to vote on the question of returning to work 
at the wage scale just given, which, as stated, was proposed 
by the neutral member of the coal commission. 

The operators declare that the United Mine Workers of 
America have admitted that the refusal to permit of a re- 
adjustment of the wage scale is actuated by a desire to 
protect the interests of the organization in other states 
which would be asked to grant reductions in those sections 
if decreases in wages were allowed in the State of Wash- 
ington. “It has,” they say, “become increasingly evident, 
not only in connection with the present controversy but by 
reason of accumulative experience over a number of years 
that the policy of the United Mine Workers of America is 
not one of consideration for the interests of the industry 
and of its members in this district, but one under which 
those interests are sacrificed to the interests of that organ- 
ization in remote districts.” 

As stated by the operators efforts were made in January 
and February to induce the national and district officers of 
the United Mine Workers to enter into negotiations for a 
new wage scale. After 60 days’ effort the attempt failed. 
In a circular dated Feb. 28 the operators proposed that 
the wage scale of October, 1919, be made effective, saying 
that the mines must be closed down if the proposition was 
not accepted. As no favorable action was taken the mines 
were closed on Mar. 15. i 


MINERS REPORT COAL SITUATION DISCOURAGING 


In April at the request of Edward Clifford, Director of 
Labor and Industries of the State of Washington, the op- 
erators consented to the formation of a commission com- 
posed of two representatives of the operators and two of 
the mine workers and a representative of the Department 
of Labor and Industries. After a full investigation the com- 
missioners submitted a unanimous report of facts which 
fully justified the previous contentions of the operators 
showing that the situation was a critical one, the mine- 
worker members in their communication of June 30 to Mr. 
Clifford saying that “our investigation has revealed a con- 
dition of affairs which we are frank to state is more dis- 
couraging than we had anticipated.” 

Based on this report the member of the commission rep- 
resenting the Department of Labor and Industries recom- 
mended a wage scale under which it would be possible to 
operate. The operators accepted the scale but the United 
Mine Workers of America for five weeks delayed its ac- 
ceptance. Finally a convention by refusing to recommend 
the acceptance of the proposed scale and also by refusing 
to consider any reduction in wages whatsoever finally closed 
the door to any possible settlement with the organization. 

The operators say that at an appropriate time and as 
soon as possible after resumption of operations their em- 
ployees will be invited to select representatives to meet the 
operators and work out a plan of organization which will 
embody the principle of collective bargaining and assure 
them a voice in the discussion of mutual problems. 
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of Excess-Profits Tax Would Attract Capital 


Necessary for Industrial Rehabilitation - 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent 


arisen against the proposed repeal of the excess- 

profits tax, most students of tax problems, regardless 
of political party, agree that the repeal of this tax will do 
more to bring about a return of industrial prosperity than 
would nearly any other one thing that could be done at this 
time. The debate in the House brought out many facts 
and figures with regard to the working of the excess-profits 
tax, all of which tend to the conclusion that it was a war 
tax, justified only by the stress of the time, and in no way 
adapted to peace-time conditions. The revelations which 
have come as a result of the recent concentration of thought 
on this subject indicate that the tax should have been 
repealed long ago and supplanted by a more scientific form 
of taxation. 

There is concrete evidence that the excess-profits tax 
has led to great extravagance in business and it is blamed 
for the period of intense speculation which followed the 
war. One of its good effects, however, is that in their 
effort to avoid having excess profits, industries have entered 
upon improvements and betterments such as never would 
have been undertaken otherwise. 


W sx opposition of considerable proportions has 


CAPITAL DRIVEN FROM INDUSTRY TO TAX-FREE BONDS 


Big business does pay a considerable portion of the money 
collected under the excess-profits tax, but as the tax was 
tending more and more to drive capital away from industry 
and into tax-free bonds, the public at large has suffered 
because of the great reduction in industry which has come 
from lack of capital. Witnesses before the Committee on 
Ways and Means declared that the excess-profits tax and 
the high surtaxes on individual incomes had removed every 
incentive for the holders of accumulated capital to continue 
to put their money in businesses. 

It is estimated that nearly $15,000,000,000 now is invested 
in tax-free securities. A considerable portion of that amount 
now has been withdrawn from active industrial enterprises. 
Capital for investment is commanding almost prohibitive 
rates of interest. An example of the inducement to invest 
in tax-exempt securities is had by citing the fact that a 
man of large means would have to invest his money so as 
to earn 16.67 per cent in order to yield him the return 
that a 43 per cent municipal bond would mean to him. 
Any business venture which would yield 16 per cent on 
the investment necessarily would carry with it great risks, 
while the municipal bond possesses no element of risk. 

While there is no disputing that large organizations pay 
a considerable portion of the excess-profits tax, the figures 
show that this is due to the high earning power of certain 
of the great low-cost organizations, as a larger percentage 
of the smaller corporations make very high profits. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FIRMS WITH SMALL CAPITAL 


Another objectionable feature to the excess-profits tax is 
the uncertainty as to what it will amount to at the end of 
the year. Since these corporations do not know how much 
they will have to pay out under this tax, the tendency is 
to overestimate probable assessments. The inequalities of 
the tax and its discriminaticn against the corporation with a 
small invested capital has been the source of much dis- 
content. The abandoning of “invested capital” as a basis 
for computing tax deductions will simplify the corporation 
tax statements and will remove a prolific source of tax 
discrimination. 

Nevertheless there are two sides to the question. The 
other side of the proposition was set forth with particular 
clearness by Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, during the 
debate in the House. A part of Mr. Frear’s argument is as 
follows: 


“A debt of $24,000,000,000 is a reminder of the war that 
must be met and explains the absolute necessity of levying 
unusual and sufficient taxes in peace times for years to 
come in order to meet unusual obligations. Unexampled 
business activity and enormous business profits enjoyed 
during and after the war under existing law contradict the 
argument offered for tax reduction in order to help busi- 
ness. Depressed business conditions are found throughout 
the world to-day, an aftermath of war, although Germany 
with a $35,000,000,000 debt and unprecedented taxes has 
practically resumed prewar business activities according to 
report. Present business conditions are not caused by taxes 
but are due to a variety of well-known contributing causes, 
including world-wide business depression and deflation. 

“Everybody desires to reduce or remit taxes wherever 
possible to do so, and a heroic effort to please people gen- 
erally has been made, but repeal of the excess-profit tax 
and other taxes has been opposed in the committee, first, 
because the excess-profits corporation tax is imposed only 
after 8 per cent profits and other exemptions have been 
deducted. It is based on taxation of excess profits on the 
same principle governing personal income surtaxes—ability 
to pay; second, if the excess-profits tax is repealed, then 
it ought not to occur before Jan. 1, 1922. 

“The demand for its repeal has universally been based 
on the claim, whether real or mistaken, that the excess- 
profits tax is always passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
If true, in whole or in part, on what theory can Congress 
repeal a tax that will have been collected from consumers 
throughout the entire year of 1921 only to be retained as a 
gratuity from Congress? In other words, if a 1921 excess- 
profits tax of $450,000,000 has been passed on the con- 
sumer this year, then by repealing that law as of Jan. 1, 
1921, we will make an enormous gift to the corporations, 
based on the actual proportion of taxes collected by them 
from consumers prior to passage of the bill. 

“The significance of this proposal as embodied in the bill 
presents a political and economic liability well worth con- 
sidering.” 


PROVISIONS OF REVENUE BILL INTEREST COAL MEN 


It was expected that a vote would be taken by Saturday, 
Aug. 20, in the House on the revenue bill. Some o* the 
main provisions of interest to coal producers as individuals 
and as corporation investors or managers, aside from the 
proposed repeal of the excess-profits tax, are: 

Reducing the surtax on individuals to a maximum of 32 
per cent upon amounts by which net income exceeds $66,000. 

Increasing from $2,000 to $2,500 exemption of married 
persons or heads of families whose net income is below 
$5,000, and increasing from $200 to $400 the exemption for 
each dependent. 

Providing for deduction of a net loss from the net income 
of the succeeding taxable year, and where such loss is in 
excess of net income for such succeeding year providing 
for carrying forward such excess as a credit against suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 

Repealing transportation tax as of Jan. 1, 1922. 

Reducing time limit for determination and assessment of 
taxes to three years in the future. 

Providing for an agreement in writing between taxpayer 
and revenue commissioner to have effect of final and con- 
clusive settlement. 

Clarifying provisions relating to determination of gain 
and loss, deductions and credits, etc. 

Increasing the normal tax on corporations to 15 per cent 
for the calendar year 1921 and each year thereafter. 

Providing for a tax simplification board which is to sim- 
plify forms and procedure of the Revenue Bureau. 
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600 Connellsville Miners Quit When Wages 
Are Cut to $3 a Day 


IX hundred mine workers laid down their tools Friday, 
S Aug. 19, in the first strike in the Connellsville coal re- 
gion since 1902, when employees of the Allison plant of 
the W. J. Rainey Co., Inc., refused to accept another wage 
reduction. The strikers called meetings at both the Mount 
Braddock and Rainey plants and expected to decide by Sat- 
urday night whether or not they would join in the walkout. 

The new scale allows skilled miners slightly above $3 a 
day for ten hours. During war times these men were re- 
ceiving from $8 to $10 a day for eight hours. 

Officials of the company said that if the strike were pro- 
longed they would close their plants in Fayette County, in- 
cluding Revere, Paull, Mount Braddock, Allison, Elm Grove 
and Royal, and throw 2,500 men out of work. 





Wages of Two Million Workers Reduced 
20 Per Cent Since Sept. 1, 1920 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has recorded 

wage reductions in more than 500 instances from about 
Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 1, 1921. The number of commercially 
important plants affected is about 750, with more than 
2,000,000 employees. 

The average of the reductions is estimated at 20 per 
cent, ranging from as little as 5 per cent to as much as 30 
per cent. The wave seems to have begun in the Middle 
West, spreading rapidly to the East and less rapidly to the 
West. The reductions, so far as the Board has observed 
them, seem to have affected al! workers, skilled and 
unskilled, by about the same percentages. 





Fairmont-Clarksburg Region Getting Ready 
For Future Wage Conference 


HEN the Advisory Board of the Northern West 

Virginia Operators’ Association met at Deer Park, 
Md., on Aug. 9, they decided that the officials of the 
mine workers were so determined to maintain wage levels 
that it was not worth while to continue the overtures which 
began late in June and have been persevered in ever since. 
The answer in West Virginia, as in Washington State and 
central Pennsylvania, is: Wage reductions are against the 
policy of the International organization and it is useless 
to try in any way to induce the Indianapolis officials to 
concede a separate scale to suit the needs of any special 
section. 

There is no way out save abrogation of the present con- 
tract, but there is a sentiment that what has ever been 
sacred to the union should be sacred to the operator. He 
must not break a contract even though it be one made under 
compulsion and to replace a contract which had not run out. 

George S. Brackett, the secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Operators’ Association, has made a statement to 
the effect that a sub-committee of three men from the 
thick-vein district and three men from the thin-vein district 
has been appointed, to be known as the wage-adjustment 
committee, which has been instructed to prepare data and 
thoroughly familiarize itself with the mining conditions 
and wages paid in Ohio and western Pennsylvania, as well 
as in the non-union districts which surround and directly 
compete with northern West Virginia. The sub-committee 
consists of Tarleton (chairman), Ryan, Bischoff, Sandridge, 
Brady and Montgomery. 





Indiana to Meet Disorder by Force of Law 


NLIKE some sections, Indiana has, at least in Sullivan 
County, officials who are not disposed to allow disorder 
to get beyond control. The Sullivan County Board Com- 
missioners have sworn in forty special deputies who will 
keep the peace under the orders of Sheriff Douthitt and 


.have announced that they will swear in more when the 


three men who have been arrested for rioting are brought 
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to trial in the Circuit Court at Sullivan. The mine workers 
are planning to make a demonstration when the trial is 
held. In the disorder of the week before last, for which 
the three men are to be tried, several mine bosses and 
employees were driven out of the district. 





Army of Miners Would Descend on Mingo 


SSEMBLING from Paint Creek and Cabin Creek, 600 
mine workers at Marmet prepared on Aug. 20, as in 
ex-Governor Cornwell’s administration, to march on Mingo 
County through Boone and Logan counties. Theye were 
reinforced on Sunday, Aug. 21, by 400 men from the Cedar 
Grove region, who crossed the Kanawha River and im- 
provised rafts. Armed guards are keeping the roads lead- 
ing to the point of assembly, which is a hollow about a 
mile below the station at Marmet, and a correspondent 
whe passed the guard was told to leave and was accom- 
panied by two armed guards to the station. 

This march is said to be a protest against martial law 
and the arrest of agitators. The march two years ago was 
started to stop alleged murders of women and children by 
the mine guards, rumors having been purposely floated to 
foster the movement. C. F. Keeney, president of the United 
Mine Workers in that district, No. 17, declares he has 
nothing to do with the proposed invasion and that he has 
not even been invited to attend at the -rendezvous. He 
refuses to concern himself and will not stop this march 
as he did that on the previous occasion, though he doubts 
if the men can march the eighty miles before them without 
a commissariat. 

Sheriff Don Chafin, of Logan County, is said to have five 
hundred deputy sheriffs armed with army rifles and machine 
guns. He has stationed them near a divide at Sharples, 
Logan County, where two years ago a similar invasion was 
headed off. 





American Wholesale Coal Association 
Meeting Postponed 


HE meeting in Chicago of the executive committee of 

the American Wholesale Coal Association, called for 
Aug. 24, has been postponed until Aug. 30 and 31. This 
was done so that a meeting of the board of directors could 
be called for the same time. Due to the increased im- 
portance being attached to the coal exchange proposition, 
it was decided that both bodies should meet at this time to 
discuss that and other important matters. 


BECAUSE OF THE LIMITATIONS IN GOVERNMENT SALARIES 
it is understood Secretary Hoover is having difficulty in 
finding a capable man with proper qualifications for the 
position of chief of the fuel export division in the reor- 
ganized Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It is 
understood that this division will cover both coal and petrol- 
eun: at first but may later be subdivided. 


LOCHRIE ADVISED STICKING TO PRESENT WAGE.—Among 
the non-union operations in the central Pennsylvania field 
are those of the Lochrie and Berwind-White interests of 
Windber, Somerset County. They both pay the scale which 
is current in the union mines nearby. John Lochrie advises 
that, whether work remains slow or amends, the scale be 
maintained until April 1 of next year, when the agreement 
in the Central Competitive Field expires. 








Frelinghuysen Fails to Bring Coai- 
Stabilization Bill Back to Life 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN made an inef- 

fectual attempt on Monday, Aug. 22, to call up 
his coal-stabilization bill in the Senate. He insisted 
upon a vote, and the proposal was overwhelmingly 
defeated. The vote was taken without roll call. 
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Weekly Review 


the upgrade at last. Anthracite has not been in a 

serious slump, the let-up of early August having 
been but short-lived and small in proportion to the 
total. Without question, however, the worst of the mid- 
summer bituminous coal depression is over. With an 
output the second week of August of 7,726,000 tons, a 
gain of almost half a million tons over the average of 
the preceding five weeks, and with unmistakable evi- 
dence of quickening of inquiry and of buying, the turn 
may be said to have been passed. Each week hereafter 
may not show a greater output than the one before, but 
the general trend will be up from now on just as from 
the middle of May to the first half of August it was 
downward. 

It is not yet possible to point definitely to each in- 
fluence that is marking up demand for soft coal. Psychol- 
ogy, as usual, is called in to account for the attitude 
of buyers. Just now there is being felt the effect of 
the steady pressure of the advice to buy recently voiced 
by Secretary Hoover and the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as well as that of the large 
coal-carrying railroads. As September approaches and 
cooler weather is in prospect, thoughts are turning to 
coal. Railway fuel purchases are increasing and some 
improvement in demand from the steel industry is 


Pie merce of both hard and soft coal has hit 


noted, with prospects for more. Cement mills in the 
East are buying more coal. Business observers are 
advising that conditions generally confirm the belief 
that genuine business improvement is under way. Cav- 
tion on the part of buyers is the part of good business 
as matters now stand. It is being pointed out that 
failure to observe caution a year ago was in a large 
measure responsible for the collapse and that any new 
buying now is positive indication of better times. In- 
creased availability of credit and marked declines jn 
money rates not only herald betterment in fundamental 
conditions but make possible the purchase of storage 
coal by industry. 


PRICES FAIL TO REFLECT CHANGE IN SENTIMENT 


Prices do not as yet reflect the change in feeling— 
that is, coal is not being marked up on expectations. 
Coal Age index of spot prices of bituminous coal stood 
at 90 on Aug. 22, a drop of 2 points from 92 on Aug. 15. 
Local conditions account for this change. In New Eng- 
land all-rail coals from central Pennsylvania are down 
because of the flood of water-borne coal now available, 
both because the ocean freights from Hampton Roads 
are the lowest in years and because New England is the 
only market by water for coals from this port since 
export demand ceased. In the Midwest, where a few 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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weeks ago screenings were at a premium because in 
small production, demand is now waiting for the usual 
fall rush for domestic sizes to produce a superabundance 
of fine coal at bargain prices; in consecuence prices are 
off now. 

Movement off the docks at the head of the Great 
Lakes is gaining and all reports indicate that that terri- 
tory will have abundant coal, both hard and soft, this 
year. New England likewise appears to be very well 
stocked and continues to receive somewhat better than 
current needs. 

BITUMINOUS 


As stated last week in this review, it is apparent that 
the low point of the mid-summer production decline has 
been passed. The output for the week ended Aug. 13 was 
7,726,000 net tons, one-half million tons in excess of the 
figure for the last preceding week and the largest since 
the week ended June 11. The present rate of production, 
however, is far below that in other recent years. Even 
in the dull year of 1914 the August output averaged 8,700,- 
000 tons per week. A slight decrease was reported in load- 
ings for Monday and Tuesday of the third week in August. 

Undoubtedly the depressed condition of industry is re- 
sponsible for the subnormal rate of production, according 
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to the Geological Survey. May is the latest month for 
which consumption data are available. Fuel consumption 
by railroads in that month was about 81 per cent of the 
1920 average; by electric utilities, 78 per cent, and for coke 
manufacture, only 38 per cent. ‘“No-market” losses are still 
exacting a toll of more than 50 per cent of production capac- 
ity of min: operations. 

Domestic demand appears to be awakening with the ap- 
proach of autumn. Retailers find an increase of business, 
although it is still far below normal. A better line of in- 
quiry is developing along the seaboard, which has had a 
tendency to stiffen prices. Cleveland reports show a more 
optimistic tone. Despite the decrease in Lake tonnage, 
production has even gained, showing that the industrial 
market is absorbing considerably more coal. 

All-rail movement to New England continues to decline, 
as shown in the following table. Low marine freights are 
aiding shippers of water coal, who are making further in- 
roads on the territory which for some time has been served 
by the all-rail central Pennsylvania coals. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
1921 


1920. 
Anthracite Bituminous 


Week Ended Anthracite Bituminous 
HL Se a a re 2,543 3,029 2,806 6,368 
PNG oss acre aierwereree 2,609 2,780 1,863 6,732 
EE ts os Bad Geden Gao 2,33 2,560 2,230 6,124 








Cousin Quetatione—Spot a Dissusieiet Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market July19, Aug.9, Aug.16, Aug. 23, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 921 1921f 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.65 $5.15 $5.20 $5.00@$5.45 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 3.15 2.90 3.00 3.00@ 3.25 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.30 2.15 2.40 2.25@ 2.60 
Pocahontas lump......... hicago..... 5.00 5.00 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.75 2.75 3.00 2.25@ 3.25 
*Smokeless mine run...... POaaths <6 5.85 560 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 
Clearfield mine run. Boston...... 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.40@ 2 10 
Cambria mine run. Boston. ..... 2:70 2.55 2.55 #£.15@.2.70 
Somerset mine run., Boston. ..... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.40@ 1.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New York.. 2.90 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.40 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. . Philadelphia.. 2.80 2.95 2.95 2.85@ 3.00 
Pool t (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 2.60 2.45 2.50 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.30@ 2.80 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.40 2.35 2.33 2.25@. 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Baltimore.. 2.35 2.20 2.25 2.2@ 2.3% 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.20 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.65 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.15 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.90 1.75 14.75 1.75@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. 75) «60.760 «60.95 1.85 
High-Volatiie, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.70 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.20 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia... 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.6 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.95 2.70 2.70 2.60@ 2.80 
Pittsburgh mine run (St). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.45 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.30 3.25 3.45 3.25@ 3.65 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.00 2.15 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Kanawha screenirgs...... Columbus.... 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.70 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.25 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
Hockirg screenings....... Columbus.... 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.75 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 


Market July19, Aug.9, Aug.16, Aug. 23, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921t 

Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.20 $2.30 $2.30 $2.25@$2.35 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings. . . Cleveland.... 1.25 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.55 3.55 3.80 3.00@ 4.05 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 3.00 3.15 3.30 2.25@ 3.50 
Franklin, Ill. <0 iail . Chicago..... 1.95 1.85 1.75 1.15@ 2 65 
Central, Ill. lump.. «.« Chicago. .... 2.50 2.75 2.909 2.00@ 3.00 
Central, Ill. mine run. Mavala Chicago..... 2.40 2.20 2.15 2.00@ 2.75 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.75 1.60 1.55 100@ 2.25 
Ind. 4th Vein lump.. . Chicago..... 2.80 3.60 3.60 2.35@ 3.50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.. . Chicago..... 2.50 3.10 3.10 2.25@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... - Chicago..... 1.85 - 2.15 2.15 1.00@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump. . hicago..... 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.25@ 3.265 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.. . Chicago Bvicas 240 2.45 2.45 2.00@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings. . . Chicago..... 1.75 10.65 1.65 1.38@ 2.15 
Standard lump........... St. Louis..... 2.25 2.20 2.65 2.50@ 2.75 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 1.70 1.75 14.75 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... Oc +t. £.50 1.00 
West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.75 
West Ky. mine run. .. Louisvilie.... 2.25 2.25 2.45 2.25@ 3.00 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.00@ 2.25 

South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham... 3.65 3.75 3.75 3.25@ 4.20 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 2.15 2% 2. 2.00@ 2.25 
Big Seam —— eee Birmingham... 2.30 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. lump.. .... Louisville.... 3.40 3.60 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 
= E. Ky. mine run, . Louisville.... 2.20 2.30 2.35 2.25@ 2.40 

S. E. Ky. screenings. ists) os Louisville.... 1.50 1.65 | cae 2 40@ 1.70 
Kansas ump.. oecsse WeememsGaty., 5.50 5.30 3.6 
Kansas mine run. .. Kansas City... 440 4.40 4.40 
Kansas screening:. eee . Kansas City.. 3.25 3.25 3.25 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+Advance over previou; week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F’.O. B. Mines 

















Market Freight —— Aug. 9, 1921 - ————-Aug. 16, 192i-——-— ~ Aug. 23, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independen: Company Independent Company 
POUR 66s date ws des hee New York...... SPAN * Aeiew ee. STIS - kkewneckss: eb De eee $7. 50@ $7.75 
BOR fo 050505 2h are. «aes Philadelphia... . . 2.66 $7. 50@ $8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 $7. 50@ $8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 $7. 50@ $8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 
Chicago: ....3.....-. 5.62 12.40 12 45 12.40 2. 55 12 75 12.65 
New York...... 2.61 7.40@ 7.75 7 50@ 7.75 7.30@ 7.75 7.50@ 7 75 7 40@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 
Philadelphia 2.66 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 
PBICARO cos <.0:6.0. 5.62 12 4 12 45 12 40 12 55 12 80 12.65 
New YOrK.<:...0 2.61 7.80@ 8 00 7.80@ 8 10 7 80@ 8 25 7 80@ 8 10 7.20@ 8 35 7.80@ 8.1 
Philadelphia 2.66 8.00@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 8.00@ 8 35 7.95@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.35 Y 3@ - 8 
Chicago........ 5.62 12.7 12.70 pat 12.80 13 40 
New York...... 2.61 7.25@ 7.75 7.80@ 8 10 7°25@ 7.75 7 80@ 8 10 7.35@ 7.80 7 sd@ 8 
Philadelphia... .. 2.66 7.75@ 8.25 7.95@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 4. ss 8. 5 
Chicago........ 5.62 12.70 12 80 12 75 12.90 13.10 12.90 
New York...... 2.47 4.50@ 5.25 6.05@ 6 45 4 50@ 5.25 6 05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 
Philadelphia 2.38 4.50@ 5.75 6.10@ 6.20 4 50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.20 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.40 
Chicago..... 5.62 11.10 11.20 il 10 i rr. 11.00 
Buckwheat No. 0. New York... 2.47 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2 50@ 3 25 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1 Philcdelphia.. 2. 38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2 50@ 3.00 3.50 2.56@ 3 00 3.50 
ER AO New York... 2.47 1.50@ 2.00 2.50 1 50@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2 50 2.50 
REMAN So enc ts wwe aae eine Philadelphia,. 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1 75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
1 eh eee New York...... 2.47 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0 90@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 
Sere Philadelphia... . . 2.38 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0. 75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 
ee eee New York...... ci a eer OME 8 Pure Riise Pte. latee« va wake 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o. b. cars, Chicago. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 90, 400 
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Cumulative receipts of bituminous coal in New England, 
totaling 8,273,000 tons for the first half year of 1921, com- 
pared less favorably with former years. In the first half 
of 1916, for example, 12,400,000 tons of soft coal were de- 
livered. Ia 1920, a year when New England consumers had 
difficulty in obtaining coal, the half-year receipts were 
9,428,000 tons. The decrease during the present year is 
principally if not entirely due to the effect of the business 


depression in curtailing consumption. 
RECEIPTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN NEW ENGLAND 

(In net tons) 
By Tide 


All Rail Total 





oe | « Seen 603,917 585,797 1,189,714 
May, S921....... 587,684 649,914 1,237,598 
ee Se ee 758,960 799,156 1,558,116 
Year to June 30, 1921.. 3,795,425 4,477,712 8,273,137 
Year to June 30, 1920 4,678,490 4,749,859 9,428,349 
Year to June 30, 1919..... 4,077,396 4,163,908 8,241,304 


Lake tonnage is still on the toboggan. During the week 
ended Aug. 20, 634,371 net tons were dumped at the lower 
ports—611,927 tons cargo and 22,444 tons vessel fuel. 
Total dumpings for the season to date are 15,424,312 tons, 
as compared with 9,646,262 tons in 1920. 
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In regard to destination of the bituminous cargo coal 
shipped via the Lakes up to the end of July, 1919, is the 
better standard of comparison of the past two years. Up 
to July 31 a total of 12,889,000 tons had been forwarded, 
ef which 20.5 per cent had gone to Canadian points and 79.5 
per cent to American points, practically the same propor- 
tions as obtained in 1919. The total quantity forwarded 
to American destinations was 10,247,000 tons, almost ex- 
actly the same as in 1919. The most significant shift in 
distribution was an increase in both the tonnage and the 
relative proportion shipped to Lake Superior points, and 
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a decrease in the movement to Lake Michigan. The tota} 
shipped to American ports on Lake Superior was 6,631,000 
tons in 1921, an increase of 561,000 tons over 1919, 

The export market is flat. Since the resumption of Brit. 
ish mine operations oversea shipments have been dropping 
steadily. During the week ended Aug. 18 Hampton Road; 
dumpings for all accounts were 209,823 gross tons, a de- 
cline of more than 50,000 tons as compared with the pre- 
ceding week. Although less coal is being consigned to Tide- 
water, accumulation at the piers is growing and distress 
lots of fuel are easily obtainable at low figures. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal rose during the second week of 
August, when, according to the Geological Survey, 1,772,000 
net tons were mined. This increase was made possible not 
so much by reason of any greater demand as through the 
resumption of work on Aug. 8 at many of the collieries 
closed by the recent labor disputes in the anthracite region, 

Lake shipments of anthracite are still heavy. In the week 
ended Aug. 17 Buffalo dumpings were 172,900 tons, com- 
pared with 199,600 in the preceding week. 

June receipts of anthracite coal in New England showed 
an increase. The total quantity received from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, according to the Massachusetts Fuel Administra- 
tion, was 6,294,000 net tons, a million tons ahead of the 
same period in 1920, and a million and a half ahead of 1919. 
Judged by experience, therefore, the present position of 
New England with respect to anthracite appears favorable. 

RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL IN NEW ENGLAND 
(In net tons) 


By Tide All-rail Total 
MEMES Guesur haus kaon +0 oda ee 305,703 598,897 904,600 
JOE | 1 2 SS eer eames 373,976 666,702 1,040,678 
SU EEE c cree s Os ck k eacs a wee ee aes 386,845 685,600 1,072,445 
Year to June 30, 1921................... 2,036,615 4,257,446 6,294,061 
Year to June 30, 1920....... 1,622,991 3,579, 307 5,202,298 
Year to June 30, 1919....... 1,464,596 3,180,092 4,644,688 


COKE 


Beehive coke production slumped off in the week ended 
Aug. 13. The total output declined to 49,000 net tons from 
55,000 tons. Accumulation of by-product coke is menacing 
the immediate production of beehive. 
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Estimates of Production 


FroM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SorvpY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 


————-- 1921 -——— - —_——- 1920 -———-—- 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Datea 

July 30b..... . 7,319,000 226,648,000 9,371,000 298,562,000 
Daily average.. 1,220,000 1,273,000 1,562,000 1,672,000 
J aise 7,175,000 233,823,000 10,432,000 308,994,000 
Daily average.. 1,196,000 1,270,000 1,739,000 1,674,000 
Aug. 13c....... 7,726,000 241,548,000 11,813,000 320,807,000 
Daily average.. 1,288,000 1,271,000 1,969,000 1,683,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (+) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 











ANTHRACITE 
- 1921 ~ ———— 1920 -—— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week Ended: 1921 to Date 1920 to Date 
July 23... BOY; eee 1,819,000 
Juty 30...... Re eee lee ore 
August 6 1,564,000 54,064,000 1,805,000 54,205,000 
August 13. 1,772,000 55,836,000 1,851,000 56,056,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
———Week Ended - 
Aug. 13 Aug. 6 Aug. 14 1921 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
1921a 1921b 1920 to Date to Date 
49,000 55,000 418,000 3,666,000 13,211,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. (¢) Less two 
days’ production during New Year’s-week.to equalize numb r of days . 
covered for the last two years. 
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Glut of Small Fuels Forces British Pits To 
Operate on Short-Time Basis 


Production During Week Ended Aug. 6 Receded 968,000 
Tons from Preceding Week—Price Reduction Fails to 


Move Smal!ls—Export Restri 


Many British pits have been com- 
pelled to operate on a short-time basis, 
owing to the rapid accumulation at the 
pitmouth of unsalable small fuels. Pro- 
duction in the week of Aug. 6, as cabled 
to Coal Age was 3,619,000 gross tons, 
a decrease of 968,000 from the preced- 
ing week and the smallest since the 
first week after work was resumed. 

In spite of the fact that some of these 
fuels, which were disposed of at 30s. 
per ton at the beginning of the year, 
are now offered for 20s. or less, there 
are no customers, and the market glut 
is increasing. This rapid accumulation 
is aggravated by the prevailing restric- 
tion in export business. It is likely, in 
this connection, that the owners will 
take up with the miners the question 
of loading at the coal face with riddles 
and forks. Should this practice be re- 
verted to, the surplus of small fuels 
would be greatly reduced, and the situa- 
tion would rapidly become normal 
again. 

The output of coal in Great Britain 
for the week ended July 30, shows an 
increase over the preceding week of 
253,100 tons, and over the correspond- 
ing week of last year of 22,100 tons. 
Production in the larger districts 

‘showed consistent gains over the pre- 
ceding weeks. The Durham output in- 
creased to 625,500 tons; Yorkshire, 809,- 
600; Derby, Nottingham and Leicester, 
to 631,600; South Wales and Monmouth, 


ctions Aggravate Conditions 


July 23 is comparable with the corre- 
sponding week in 1920. 
WEEKLY BRITISH PRODUCTION, IN 


GROSS TONS 
March 26, July 16, July 23s 


District Tons ons Tons 
Northumberland. .... 162,000 241,600 232,500 
Stafford, Shropshire, 

Warwick and Wor- 

hn ca a eae 311,100 333,100 362,600 
Lancashire, Cheshire 

and N. Wales...... 336,000 416,300 (427,800 
Durham.. 477,500 523,700 571,400 
Derby, Nottingham 

and Leicester... 482,980 520,500 585,600 
S. Wales and Mon- 

WAGUER kos cs-c% 584,200 633,000 781,700 
Vorkenive..... 4 ..6<00: 610,300 744,600 794,600 
Other English districts 78,800 82,100 96,100 
BOOURHO. oo cee 0c 617,200 432,600 479, 500 


3,660,000 3,927,500 4,331,800 


The British ironmakers and coke pro- 
ducers have been conferring in an en- 
deavor to fix a price for coke which 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 
Up to now no agreement has been 
reached, the ironmakers stating that 
blast furnaces cannot possibly resume 
work until the price of coke is in the 
neighborhood of 20s. Coke producers 
see no immediate possibility of attain- 
ing this figure, especially since the 
prices of residuals have fallen so con- 
siderably since March. 

British prices, as cabled to Coal Age, 
show a continued decline, with the ex- 
ception of Best Steam Smalls, Cardiff, 
which stood firm: 

CURRENT QUOTATIONS, BRITISH COALS, 
F.0.B. PORT, GROSS TONS 
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Bunker Business Improves at Hampton 
Roads; Exports Barely Perceptible 


Dumpings continue to decline, reflect- 
ing the stagnant export market. Dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 18, 209,823 
gross tons were dumped over the piers, 
compared with 261,637 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. 

PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended -— 


| Aug. 11, Aug. 18, 
1921 1921 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Carson hand. .......... 00.0%. 100 2,641 
Tonsonhand........... 2+ 103,693 134,502 
Tons dumped arent ... 128,912 102,738 
Tonnage waiting. Saissesaend 60 7,300 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carson hand................. ,080 1,961 
Tons on hand.. adicsraavinen anteaters 104,000 90,400 
Tons dumped. .. BRN eg cieegid coun ay 81 70,094 
Tonnage waiting. . Saree 4,650 6,857 


C. & O. Piers, , Newport News: 


Caraom hand. ...........<2e0% 1,889 1,961 
Tons onhand................. 94,450 98,050 
Tons dumped. coke 51,913 36,991 
Tonnage waiting. ... 7,980 6,55 


There has recently been some little 
increase in the demand for bunkers, 
but with the market depressed as it 
is by the absence of any appreciable ex- 
port coal demand, the betterment in the 
bunker business trade passes almost un- 
noticed. Shipments to New England in 
August are expected to be larger than 
in July, as this is constituting the bulk 
of the traffic from Hampton Roads. 

Hardly any c.i.f. business is in sight 
at all at the present time. But even 
then, there is no idea anywhere in local 
circles but that there must very shortly 
come a time when foreign countries 
will have to take at least certain ton- 
nages from America. 

A shipper familiar with the situation 
gave it as his view that the American 
exporter will stand the best chance with 
Mediterranean countries and the West 
Coast of South America. The expense 
of putting British coal in Mediterranean 
countries is such that the United States 
stands -a better chance of getting busi- 
ness there. British capital is so greatly 
interested in the development of Argen- 
tina that American exporters can get 
only a fraction of that business. An- 
other factor in favor of the British ex- 
porter shipping coal to the Argentine 
is the low freight rate due to the return 
movement of grain. The same handi- 
cap does not apply to the West Coast of 
South America, where firms in this. 
country are thought to stand even a 
better chance in building up a substan- 
tial business. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Aug. 18 
FROM BALTIMORE 


Tons 
For France: 
Span. SS. Consuclo.. ..... 5.6 05cs ccs ccdecess 5,402 
For Sweden: 
SW ele BUI iro che Soden dnd OUDe eee e8 4,045 
FRO} M HAMPTON ROADS 
For Brazil: 
: Br, SS. Ovid, for Buenos Aires.............. 4,572 
For Canal Zone: 
Am. SS. Cristobal, for Cristobal......... 9,611 
For Cuba: 
Am. Schr. Augusta M. Snow. . 997 
Br. SS. Berwindvale, for Havana... 7,964 
Br. SS. Membassa, for Havana.. 4,37€ 
For Africa: f 
Br. SS. Nile, for Alexandria (Egypt).... 7,167 
Br, SS. Boutry, SOOM eek Gc cniss ms ce cena 2,03% 
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French Railways Buy Welsh Coal— 
Complaints on German Coals 


According to a cable to Coal Age 
from Paris, Aug. 19, the French State 
Railways have contracted for 20,000 
tons of Welsh steam coal at approxi- 
mately 30s. per ton. It is believed that 
this will not meet the full requirements 
of the railways. 

Satisfactory progress is being made 
in the rehabilitation of the war- 
damaged coal mines in the Nord and 
Pas de Calais. Twelve companies in 
these fields that in the first six months 
of 1920 produced but 750,000 metric 
tons, raised 3,263,000 tons the first six 
months of this year, having produced 
449,000 tons in June. Mines to the 
west of Pas de Calais, not damaged in 
the war, had an output of 698,000 tons 
in June compared with 617,000 tons in 
May. The total production of these two 
districts, January to June inclusive, 
this year, has been 7,344,000 tons, com- 
pared to which was an output of 3,810,- 
_ 000 tons the same period of 1920 and 
14,946,000 tons the first half of 1913. 

There is hardly any inquiry for coal 
in France now on account of the indus- 
trial slackness, the heat and the holi- 
days. Prices are little changed so far, 
but there is no doubt that with the 
poor demand added to competition from 
abroad, prices are bound to come down. 
It is expected that as soon as British 
exporters really enter the market again, 
the French mines will have to cut their 
prices by at least 10 francs per ton. 

The labor situation is very satisfac- 
tory and while it is still difficult to 
enforce wage reductions in the North- 
ern districts on account of the high 
cost of living there, in the Central and 
Southern areas this has been done with- 
out any difficulty. 

There are stiil complaints about the 
irregularity and insufficiency of sup- 
plies of German coals, and more atten- 
tion is also given to quality which, 
although improved of late, is not yet 
satisfactory when one compares the 
coals shipped to France with the well- 
prepared and clean fuel supplied to 
German industry. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Aug. 13 Aug. 20 

Pool 9, New York.. $5.70@$5.95 $5.75@$5.90 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.35@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.60 
Pool 71, New York.. SO eS 
Pool 9, Philadelphia 5.80@ 6.00 5. 80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia 6.00@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hampton 

“eae 5.50 5.50 
Pools 5-6-7, 

Hampton Roads.. 5.00 5.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.. $6.00C@$6.25 $6.00@$6.20 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.70@ 5.90 5.60@ 5 85 


Pool 9, Philadelphia 6.10@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.70@ 6.00 5.70@ 6.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar. 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.0.b. 


Welsh, Port Said.. 80s. f.o.b. 80s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore.. 102s. 6d. f.o.b. 102s. 6d. f.o.b 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro 90s. f.0.b. 90s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Algiers. ... 603. f.0.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Malta..... 75s. f.0.b. 67s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon.... 85s. f.o.b. 85s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata... 80s. f.o.b. 80s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira... 65s. f.a.s. 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe... 65s. f.a.s. 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa..... 69s. t.ib. 69s. t.i.b. 
Durham,Newcastle 353. @ 37s 35s. @ 37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp... = ws nae evens 135 fr. 
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Ruhr Production Declines 


A cable report to Coal Age on Aug. 
19 shows the output of coal in the Ruhr 
region for the week ended Aug 6, as 
1,736,182 metric tons, as compared with 
1,761,000 for the last week in July. 





American Coals Weaker in Holland and 
Italy 

Cable quotations to Coal Age on 

Aug. 19, show that American coal is 

weaker on the Continent. Genoa re- 
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steam first are available at 270@o20 
lire, on wagons. 

Rotterdam quotations show a decline 
on British steam coals to 37s. from 
39s. on Aug. 12. American gas coal is 
firm at $7 f.a.s. 





C. I. F, Prices, American Coa] 
(In Gross Tons) 
—-Aug. 13-~ — Aug, 29 
Low High Low ° igh 
Vol. Vol. Vol. ‘Vol. 
River Plate. ......... 
Brent ACINtar.. 26. cw ee 
United Kingdom. . 

























































































































































































































































































ports American steam at 250@260 lire, West Italy 10:00 9:50 10:00 “9/5 
on wagons, compared with 315@320 lire eee ig et ee 8 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 
It is a situation almost bewildering in 
New England its dullness, 
Sailing vessels are easily had now at - 
$1, Hampton Roads to Boston or Port- 
BOSTON land, and this only makes more emphat- 
Dull Market Continues—New Low ic the return of the smokeless coals to 
Levels in Central Pennsylvania— 4 territory where once they dominated. 
Hampton Roads Shippers Active— Not since 1914 have we had freights at 


Slightly Better Request for Anthracite. 


Bituminous—There is no apparent 
let-up in the depression that affects the 
coal trade. All the shippers regularly 
represented in this market are strongly 
reinforced by salesmen from nearly all 
the producing areas east of the Missi- 
sippi Valley and the result is an utter 


lack of confidence among most buyers 


in the stability of any of the prices 


named. Each week sees more pressure 
to move coal, and many of the novices 


in this territory have not yet grasped 


the fact that within a widening zone 
of tidewater, the Hampton Roads coals 
are not to be denied. 


Fair grades from central Pennsyl- 


vania are now being quoted at less than 
$2, with certain orphans like high-vola- 
tile slack selling down to $1.50. The 
railroads have shut off shipments on 
many contracts and at the same time 
are casting wistful eyes toward the low- 
est of the low prices so freely offering. 





$1 from Norfolk or Newport News, and 
so far as supply and demand are con- 
cerned there is no reason beyond the 
will of the vessel owners themselves 
why they should not go lower. 

The loading terminals continue with 
about the same heavy surplus of coal 
on hand, as compared with vessels wait- 
ing and there are continual embargoes 
against certain shippers. The tonnage 
cleared for New England is now in ex- 
cess of that for bunker purposes, and 
several of the smaller agencies who 
have hitherto been able to confine their 
business to offshore are also turning 
their attention to New England. 

A mild sensation has been created by 
the expedient resorted to by one of the 
transatlantic lines in order to get 
cheaper coal than could be furnished in 
Boston. The liner “Winifredian” was 
sent to Hampton Roads from Boston for 
2,700 tons of bunker coal, only to return 
to Boston to load general cargo for 
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Liverpool. Eight days were consumed 
in the process, although much publicity 
has been given the statement that the 
owners saved $3 per ton. 


Anthracite—The proximity of another 
monthly advance has caused a mild re- 
newal of interest in domestic shipments. 
This, however, seems to be true only. of 
the larger retailers; the smaller dis- 
tributors are now so well stocked for 
the most part that they are inclined 
first to turn some of their coal into 
money before purchasing more. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Steam Develops Strength— 
Turning Point for Bituminous Believed 
Near—Local Dumpings Increase. 

Anthracite — Conditions show im- 
provement. Demand is somewhat 
stronger, owing to the cut in produc- 
tion. Stove coal leads in the call and 
aids in the movement of egg and chest- 
nut. Both dealers and consumers are 
showing more interest, which seems to 
be the vanguard of an active fall. 

The efforts of the operators to put 
before the public “everything about the 
anthracite industry that the public as 
consumers of coal, want to know, and 
ought to know,” is already being no- 
ticed by those who use anthracite. It 
is also expected that the retail dealers 
will soon begin a campaign urging con- 
sumers to lay in their coal for the 
winter. 

The trade believes that better days 
are close by. With many mines closed 
and the West and New England taking 
their share of the output, demand is 
making big inroads on the tonnage pro- 
duced. 

Some of the better grades of inde- 
pendent stove were quoted as high as 
$8.50, but these instances are said to 
have been few, the average quotation 
being from 15c. to 20c. lower. Egg and 
chestnut were from 10c. to 45c. below 
company’s circular. 

Pea continues to move slowly, but 
quotations ranged $4.50@$5.75. 

The feature of the trade was the 
strength shown in the smaller coals. 
While there has been little change in 
the situation regarding buckwheat No. 
1, rice and barley developed strength 
and the better grades were hard to ob- 
tain. 

Bituminous—There is a better feeling 
in the market, although the order books 
fail to show any greater activity. How- 
ever, the trade believes that by the mid- 
dle of September the turn for the better 
will have taken place and orders will 
begin to conie in. On the other hand, 
a canvass made of more than a score 
of large consumers showed that most 
of them had contracted for their year’s 
coal; some would not be in the market 
until the middle of September; others 
had several months’ coa: on hand, while 
some said they were usixg electricity 
or fuel oil instead of coal. 

Pier statistics show that from Aug. 1 
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to 18, there were dumped over the local 
docks 876 cars of pool coal and 6,743 
cars outside the pool, as compared with 
361 cars of pool coal and 4,600 cars of 
coal outside the pool dumped from July 
1 to 18. On Aug. 19, there were 144 
cars in the pools and 1,313 cars outside 
the pools at the local piers, as com- 
pared with 328 cars in the pool and 
1,581 cars outside the pools on Aug. 12. 

Operators contend the outlook de- 
pends much upon the labor situation. 
This is particularly true in the central 
Pennsylvania fields where the mine 
workers will not consider a wage reduc- 
tion. Many mines producing the lower 
grades are idle and therefore there is 
comparatively small tonnages of these 
coals available. 

Gas slack continues strong, quotations 
ranging $1.75@$1.90. Quotations for 
coal at the local piers show compara- 
tively small change from last week. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail Anthracite Improves — Bottom 
Believed Passed—Tax Question Tempo- 
rarily Disposed Of — Bituminous Inac- 
tive—Prices Unchanged. 

Anthracite—Better conditions are in- 
dicated from the retail standpoint. 
While some attribute this to the belief 
that the buyer is convinced coal will 
not be cheaper, others think it indi- 
cates an early start of the usual sea- 
sonal buying. 

Retailers are also ordering from the 
shippers somewhat more actively, and 
a good deal of this is traceable to the 
expected increase in mine prices on 
Sept. 1, as it is felt that all companies 
will then make their final price an- 
nouncements for the winter season. 

It would seem that any increase in 
prices due to the coal tax is at least 
disposed of until Jan. 1. The companies 
have not officially announced this, but 
the news has gone broadcast that they 
expect final court decisions by that 
time, and should it be favorable to the 
state the tax will be imposed by the 
cperators on that date, although they 
will not levy any retroactive impost. 

There is a tendency to a more uni- 
form price schedule among the dealers 
and at this time some of the so-called 
cut-price men are asking $13.75 for 
egg, $14 for stove and nut, and $11 for 
pea coal, which is only from 25c.@50c. 
less than some of the larger and more 
conservative dealers. 

Steam coals are still unduly quiet, al- 
though the independents have been 
somewhat less hampered with their sur- 
plus, as with curtailed working time 
they have less to sell. Buckwheat is 
the only size being moved, but the com- 
panies still insist on $3.50 for this, al- 
though the independents will stiil take 
offers of 50c.@75c. less. 


Bituminous—Nothing happens in soft 
coal, but if it is true that a calm always 
presages a storm, there is bound to be 
a real disturbance soon. Surely, the 
producers never tried harder to get the 
big consumers to take in coal, yet out- 
side of the utility plants, they seem to 
accomplish little. 
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The talk about lowered contract 
prices persists and there are indications 
of some good coals being closed $2.50@ 
$2.90, yet most producers are holding 
to the policy of keeping a big tonnage 
for the market when the real buying 
starts. 

Probably the only scarce coal at this 
time is slack, as there are certain indus- 
tries here who use heavy heavy ton- 
nages, who have lately added to their 
working time. Quotations for gas slack 
are around $1.50, and not especially 
free at that figure. 

There is no change in Tide business, 
the activity being confined mostly to 
bunkers, although a few fair-sized car- 
goes have departed this week for over- 
seas. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Slightly More Active—No 
Real Stir Looked for—Anthracite Buy- 
ing Slow——Lake Shipments Heavy. 

Bituminous—Many local shippers 
see a slight improvement. All that the 
present situation seems to teach is that 
when business pays well the thing to do 
is to make the most of it. This applies 
especially to the shipper who was ac- 
cused of being a profiteer last fall. 
Meanwhile, those who tried to hold 
prices down when they went soaring 
are wondering if they did the right 
thing. 

One of the reasons for the slow move- 
ment is the failure of Canada to buy. 
That country is trying hard to put out 
enough coal of its own to meet the en- 
tire demand and as it ordinarily pro- 
duces about half of its consumption it 
is now able to meet that much more 
nearly than it has in a long time. The 
factories are quite as inactive as ours 
and they do not show any disposition 
to start up, so it will have to be infer- 
red that the same cause that keeps 
them shut here is in operation there. 

Prices do not change. Quotations are 
$3 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $2.50 
for Allegheny Valley mine run and 
$1.85@$2 for slack. 

Anthracite—“Coal is too high!” That 
is about all the non-coal man will say 
in regard to the anthracite trade. It 
happens that hard coal is not only much 
higher than it used to be, but it refuses 
to come down, as a good many other 
things are doing. The worst of it is 
that it is not likely to come down right 
away. 

At the same time, independent mines, 
which go into the open market and sell 
for what they can get, are about half 
idle, because they cannot run at a 
profit. A Buffalo jobber, who has con- 
tracts to sell this coal states that only 
one or two of the big independents are 
running at even half capacity and one 
of them is at present stocking coal. 

There is a little improvement in the 
demand and it is expected to keep up 
from this time on. The fall clouds are 
here and coal must be had anyhow. 

Lakes—Heavy shipments continue, 
The amount for the week ended Aug. 
17 was 172,900 net tons, of which 93,100 
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tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
36,900 for Milwaukee, 15,500 for Chi- 
cago, 12,400 for Fort William, 7,500 for 
Manitowoc, 4,500 for Green Bay and 
3,000 for Hancock. Freight rates re- 
main quiet, 65@70c. to Chicago, 60c. 
to Wilwaukee, 55c. to Manitowoc and 
Green Bay, 65c. to Hancock and 50c. 
to Duluth and Fort William. 

Coke—Furnaces do not need much 
and are not willing to stock up on the 
present outlook. This holding back is 
also shown by the failure of the iron- 
ore movement by Lake to pick up. 
Prices remain at $4 for 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, $3 for 48-hr. furnace and 
$2.75 for stock, adding $3.64 to cover 
freight. 





BALTIMORE 


Brighter Tone to Market—Better Line 
of Inquiry and More Closings—Prices 
Inclined to Stiffen— Hard Coal Men 
Also Getting More Orders. 

Bituminous—A brighter tone is noted 
in the soft coal market. A trip around 
the trade brought out the fact that the 
majority of offices are reporting not 
only a better line of inquiry, but more 
closings on both spot and contract than 
have been noted for some weeks past. 
Prices, too, while still abnormally low, 
are showing an inclination to stiffen. 

This is particularly true of best grade 
steam coals and some of the more ex- 
clusive lines of ?-in. Pennsylvania pro- 
duction. The trade is now quite hope- 
ful that the month of September will 
see a sharp betterment in all matters 
relating to soft coal handling. The 
export situation shows the following 
results for the week ended Aug. 19: 
cargo loading, 9,447 tons; bunkers, 1,100 
tons. 


Anthracite—Whether purchasers are 
beginning to realize that they cannot 
expect to get fuel lower than existing 
rates, or whether, due to the natural 
inclination to buy as the colder weather 
approaches, the fact remains that there 
is now a somewhat better line of order- 
ing reported. Some of the dealers are 
finding, without any rush, however, that 
they have enough of immediate orders 
on hand to make a fair delivery. 

This does not mean that the trade is 
not far back in its seasonal delivery as 
a result of the mis-education of the 
public through the prosecution of the 
coal dealers, and the constant state- 
ments in the daily press that prices 
would be driven downward if action 
was taken against the Retail Coal Ex- 
change. 





Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 

Demand Slowly Improving—Coal and 
Coke Stocks Piling Up—Anthracite in 
for Another Raise—Lake Receipts Fall- 
ing. 

Demand is slowly improving. Per- 
sistent solicitation and guaranteeing of 
price is slowly wearing down the idea 
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that coal is going to be cheaper. There 
may be an increase on anthracite of 


10c. per ton Sept. 1, with possibly 
the addition of the amount of the 
Pennsylvania tax, which is put at 


about 25c. or 30c. Some dealers hold 
that it would not be advisable to add 
anything like that amount to the pres- 
ent prices under the prevailing public 
sentiment. 

The anthracite situation is causing 
some apprehension because the slow 
demand thus far has kept the docks 
filled and there is no room to store 
necessary additional receipts before 
navigation closes. It is estimated that 
less than 50 per cent of Milwaukee’s 
anthracite consumers have laid in their 
supplies. 

A state agency is making an investi- 
gation of coal prices, but Gov. Blaine 
declines to divulge the department 
through which it is being conducted. 
Gov. Blaine, who is invited to a con- 
ference of governors in regard to coal 
conditions, is of the opinin that any 
undue charges on coal are the result of 
influences outside of the state. 

The City of Milwaukee is preparing 
to market coal at cost to small con- 
sumers during the coming winter, by 
establishing yards in every ward. 

Receipts by Lake for the first half 
of August are 71,921 tons of anthracite, 
and 156,891 tons of soft coal, making 
a total of 597,336 tons of the former 
and 1,625,859 tons of the latter. Last 
year the receipts to this time were 
442.217 and 813,309 tons, respectively. 





DULUTH 


Bituminous Stocks Adequate, with Re- 
duced Industrial Consumption—Anthra- 
cite Receipts Increase—Dock Business 
More Active. 

Sufficient bituminous coal has arrived 
to take care of the winter’s needs, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by dock 
men here. This means that the feared 
shortage of soft coal has passed and 
that a reduced estimate of necessary 
consumption has shown that the coal 
now on the docks will take care of the 
wants of that portion of the Northwest 
which draws from this center. 

A noticeable slackening in soft coal 
shipments has become evident and at 
the same time a picking up in anthra- 
cite receipts has been recorded. Last 
week thirty-four cargoes arrived at the 
harbor, of which twelve were anthracite 
and twenty cargoes are reported on the 
way, of which six are hard coal. 

Approximately 600,000 tons of hard 
coal are needed to fulfill the require- 
ments as estimated. This amount 
should come into the docks, provided 
that ore shipments do not take an un- 
expected sag, and cause many boats to 
be laid up. Vessels are arriving in the 
harbor daily, without cargoes, because 
of the shortage of shipments of soft 
coal. 

Shipments off the docks are gaining 
daily. August bids fair to pass the 


mark set in July and the trade looks 
for a spurt of business in September. 
The dealers are carrying some of the 
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burden and the whole weight of main. 
taining huge stocks of coal will not fall 
upon the dock men. The consumer is 
not purchasing to any marked extent as 
yet. 

Prices remain much the same, with a 
tendency toward growing firmer 
Youghiogheny and Hocking steam lump 
are at $7, with gas $7.25. Screenings 
are firmer at $4 and run of pile re. 
mains the same. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Industrial Consumption Low — Dock 


Supplies May Be Ample—Retail De. 
mand is Stronger—All-Rail Tonnage 
a Big Factor. 

The coal trade is watching prospects 
and conditions with some apprehension. 
There is reasonable ground for anti- 
cipating almost anything. On the one 
hand there is a better supply on the 
docks than for several years. On the 
other, the tonnage moved forward this 
year is not equal to any season’s con- 
sumption. 

However, the fear of a severe short- 
age early in the season is pretty well 
past. It is clear that with 6,000,000 
tons of soft coal moved so far this 
season, there is a reasonable working 
basis for a fair start into the winter. 
The steel corporation’s tonnage shows a 
decrease of 25 per cent, undoubtedly 
because its requirements will be that 
much reduced, if not more. This means 
that with soft coal tonnage more than 
three times what it was a year ago, 
there is some excess beyond the com- 
parison of commercial coal. 

But it is still a question as to whether 
industrials will need as much as usual. 
Industry is still in a state of inaction. 
The chances are that there will not be 
any sudden increase in the demands 
from manufacturers, but instead a 
gradual change. If such shall prove to 
be the case, the needs of the Northwest 
will have a reasonable supply in the 
tonnage now on the docks, plus what- 
ever may still be received. 

Another phase of the situation which 
does not receive the _ consideration 
which it should, in reviewing the 
needs of the Northwest, is the all-rail 
supply. This trade has been an ener- 
getic factor in seeking business, and 
has served a good portion of the more 
southern and central areas of the 
Northwest with a large tonnage. There 
is no reason to suppose that this will 
be entirely cut off. 

A somewhat encouraging fact is the 
steady increase of retail orders. There 
is no doubt that consumers have held 
out on their strike just as long as they 
felt that they could. But they are 
reluctantly coming to the conclusion 
that they must buy some coal at least, 
at the current prices. Deliveries are 
increasing steadily in the Twin Cities. 

One thing which has served to hold 
back business right along, still con- 
tinues. The iatest is the report that 
President Harding favors a reduction in 
the freight charges on coal to the 
Northwest. This recommendation should 
have been made three or four months 
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ago, when, if successful, it would have 
given an opportunity to move coal at 
the most opportune time. What the 
Northwest needs now is a stable situa- 
tion, so people will buy coal and have 
i; moved in an orderly manner, rather 
than have them thrown into an expec- 
tancy of cheaper prices by delaying, 
with a probability of congesting ship- 
ments with the first touch of cold 
weather. 














—— 
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CHICAGO 


Buyers Deaf to Warnings of Impend- 
ing Shortage — Domestic Trade Gets 
Under Way—Outlook Uncertain. 


No less than three of the newspapers 
circulating in and about Chicago have 
gone to the trouble of writing spe- 
cial articles warning the public relative 
te an impending coal shortage, but, as 
usual, the public looks upon these arti- 
cles as “propaganda from the coal 
trust,” which the newspapers are glad 
to publish for a price. 

The market on steam coal, especially 
screenings, had a very bad _ setback 
early last week. One of the largest 
producing companies operating mines in 
Illinois and Indiana, had a majority of 
its larger contracts expire. The result 
was cut prices to the trade and a con- 
dition more disorganized and _ illogical 
than any we have seen in the coal mar- 
ket this year. 

Some little coal is moving to the re- 
tailers. This is because the vacation 
season is nearly over and people return- 
ing from their trips through force of 
habit realize that the end of the sum- 
mer is approaching and winter will 
soon be here. Consequently, purchases 
of domestic coal have been stimulated 
to some mild extent. 

It is almost impossible to get a fore- 
case from any producer or wholesaler. 
The better informed operators are the 
ones from whom it is hardest to get 
a prediction. They claim they have 
been fooled by the market so often they 
have given up making predictions and 
are awaiting developments with what 
patience they have. It is also worthy 
of note, that the percentage of pes- 
simists has increased, and the number 
of optimists decreased. As we have 
been fooled so often, it may be now 
that the general tone is pessimistic, bet- 
ter days and better times may be nearer 
to us than we perhaps realize. 





CLEVELAND 


Retail Trade Expanding — Industrial 
Outlook Better — Lake Dumpings De- 
crease—R. R. Buying Stimulated. 


Bituminous—The gradual _ enlarge- 
ment of industrial activities which has 
been going on in this district for the 
last few weeks is beginning to be re- 
flected in a somewhat improved demand 
for industrial fuel. There has been no 
widespread gains, but sentiment among 
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manufacturers is distinctly more cheer- 
ful and the coal trade believes that the 
next few weeks should bring the start 
of an upturn in buying based upon 
autumn trade activities. 

The steel industry continues to regis- 
ter gains and the spurt there has shown 
no signs of abatement. 

Prices of the various grades have 
shown no change in the last week. 
The demand for slack continues strong. 
Considerable improvement has appeared 
in the domestic situation, with house- 
holders coming into the market in in- 
creasing numbers. Most consumers ap- 
parently have given up the hope held 
early in the summer, that prices at 
retail would drop. Mayor Fitzgerald, 
who is a candidate for re-election, has 
announced that a city coal yard will be 
established at which fuel will be sold at 
around $1 a ton cheaper than dealers. 

Bituminous coal receipts during the 
week ended Aug. 13, show increases 
both for industries and retailers, the 
total being 732 cars divided; industrial 
518, retail 214; as compared with 557 
cars the preceding week. 

Lake—Loadings at the lower ports 
are declining steadily, the decrease last 
week having been nearly 40,000 tons. 





ST. LOUIS 


Slight Improvement Noted in Country 
Demand—Domestice Orders Picking Up 
—Fall Rush Indicated. 

There has been some little improve- 
ment in the number of domestic orders 
coming in. This, however, is for the 
middle-grade coal. Anthracite and 
smokeless seem to have very little call, 
while coke shows up better. The for- 
mer users of Carterville are now going 
to Mt. Olive and the present consumers 
are those who used coke, smokeless and 
anthracite. The result is that Mt. 
Olive is beginning to move fairly well 
and Standard is also showing a little 
activity. 

Steam business locally shows a little 
improvement here and there. Country 
business is picking up unusually well 
on domestic, especially in the western 
section of the state. Some business is 
also noted in the northern part. Coun- 
try steam business is slow and the ton- 
nage is falling considerably under that 
of a year ago. There is no change 
locally in prices. 





DETROIT 


Increase in Inquiries—Sales Remain of 
Small Volume — Anthracite Buying 
Slightly Better. 

Bituminous—With coal available in 
liberal supply, consumers fail to mani- 
fest an active degree of buying inter- 
est. While incoming shipments are not 
large, they include a good proportion 
of the various sizes of steam and do- 
mestic coal. 

Some of the jobbers and wholesalers 
say they are receiving a larger number 
of inquiries. There is not, however, 
a proportionate expansion of buying 
and the theory is advanced that some 
of those making inquiries are in search 
of support for controversial negotia- 
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tions aiming at foreing concessions 
from other dealers. 

Three-inch lump from Ohio is offered 
at $3.25; 2-in. lump, $3; egg, $2.75; 
mine run, $2.15, and nut and slack $1.50. 
Four-inch West Virginia lump is $3.25; 
2-in. $8; egg, $2.75; mine run, $2.25, 
and nut and slack, $1.65. Kentucky 
coal is obtainable at about the same 
prices as West Virginia. Smokeless 
lump and egg is $5.25; mine run, $3 and 
nut and slack, $1.50@$2. 

Anthracite—Low temperatures have 
imparted a slight stimulus to buying of 
household sizes. Retail dealers are en- 
deavoring to encourage action by urg- 
ing the public to put in at least one ton 
to make sure of having fuel to start 
the winter. Distribution is far behind 
previous years. 


CINCINNATI 


Some Market Activity — Smokeless 
Prices Decline — Domestic Demand 


Strengthens—Steam Inquiries Increase. 

Greater activity has been shown in 
the past three or four days than for 
many months previous. Country buy- 
ing has been better, with some inquiries 
being made for contracts. Further 
shutdown of Kentucky mines, with 
many in Kanawha and Logan, has had 
its effect in strengthening the steam 
sizes and likewise edging the price a 
little higher. 

Smokeless coals have shown signs of 
reductions. Lump was being jobbed 
about at extreme figures of $4.50@ 
$4.75 while egg from the same source 
was offered $4@$4.25. Larger corpor- 
ations still hold to the $5.50 quotations 
but admit they are selling around $5 
for lump. Mine run cen be had around 
$2.75 while both Pocahontas and New 
River steam coal can be had $1.75@ 
$2.25, with some Dry Fork going as 
low as $1.50. 

Bituminous prices have been up one 
day and down the next. Some high- 
grade West Virginia gas slack sold up 
to $1°75 and low grade Kentucky splints 
commanded $1.10. Mine run from both 
sections is selling $1.75@$2.25. West 
Virginia lump is $2.75@$3 on the spot 
market and up to $3.50 on contract. 
Because of the betterment in demand, 
Kentucky operators have gone back to 
their quoted price of $3.50 for lump 
and block. 

Retail prices show no change with 
the exception of slack, which had been 
quoted as low as $4.35 in some quarters. 
Dealers are now asking $4.50 a ton. 

COLUMBUS 
Stronger Demand for Domestic—Steam 
Sizes Are Weak With the Exception of 
Screenings — Production Shows Little 
Change. 


Domestic trade is now attracting the 
bulk of the attention of producers, as 
that is about the only hopeful sign on 
the horizon. Steam business is slow 
and Lake trade is gradually tapering 
off. Retailers are buying to a limited 
extent as they are compelled to replen- 
ish supplies. Householders are coming 
in better, although quite a number are 
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still holding off in the belief ‘that prices 
may be lower. 

Retail prices are fairly steady at for- 
mer levels. Hocking lump retails at 
$6.50, while re-screened varieties are 
quoted at $6.75. Splints sell at $7.50 
and White Ash at $7.75. Pocahontas 
is fairly active around $9.50. Anthra- 
cite is quoted at $15 and coke at $11.50 
for all sizes. 

During the week ended Aug. 13, the 
H. V. docks at Toledo loaded 159,167 
tons, as compared with 124,501 tons 
the previous week, making a total of 
2,692,960 tons for the season. This is 
far ahead of the shipments last year, 
when 1,340,292 tons were loaded up to 
Aug. 14. During the same week the 
T. & O. C. docks loaded 34,677 tons, as 
compared with 15,144 tons the previous 
week, making a total of 691,721 tons 
for the season. 

It will require a considerable awak- 
ening of industrial activity before the 
steam business will be affected to any 
great degree. Railroads are not taking 
much tonnage. Steam plants which are 
in operation generally have adequate 
reserves or are buying from hand to 
mouth. Public utilities are the best 
customers at this time. 














West 





DENVER 


Lignite Price Advances — Bituminous 
Quiet—Production at Low Ebb. 

The price of lignite is advancing. 
The latest increase was 50c., effective 
Aug. 10, making the retail price $9.25 
for the best grade. A newspaper with 
a leased coal mine as a side venture is 
selling a somewhat inferior grade for 
$6.35 a ton. 

Bituminous markets are quiet. For 
the week ended July 30, a total of 
160,708 tons were mined of a possible 
full-time output of 290,714 tons, 60,000 
tons less than a year ago. 

The News, published in Denver, 
makes the following editorial comment: 
“Relief to the consumer can only come 
through change of basic conditions— 
wages and freight. The railroads can 
do little for us as long as they are 
hampered in control of their property. 
As to the miners, it appears obvious 
that a noble per diem may approximate 
starvation per annum. It is futile to 
maintain a scale that brings home no 
bacon through the year.” 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Better Line of Steam Inquiry—Domes- 
tic Unusually Quiet—Quotations Prac- 
tically Unchanged. 

The only encouraging feature seen 
in the trade the past week or so is an 
increase in inquiry for the steam grades 
and the hope that such feelers will 
result in the placing of some new busi- 
ness shortly. Consumers are continu- 
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ing the policy of buying for immediate 
needs in the spot market and much of 
this coal is picked up here and there 
where it is under load and must be 
disposed of. Regular quotations are 
materially shaded to move it. The ton- 
nage moving shows little, if any, in- 
crease over the record for previous 
weeks. 

Improvement in the domestic demand 
depends for the most part on a reaction 
in the retail line, where business is now 
extremely quiet. Yards are stocked 
heavily and are not taking deliveries 
from the mines in accordance with con- 
tract stipulations and little new busi- 
ness is being taken on. Current quota- 
tions are shown in the Weekly Review. 





LOUISVILLE 
More Interest in Fall Tonnage—Screen- 
ings Weaker—Some Contracting Being 
Done. 
Prices this week show little change, 
although screenings are a trifle weaker, 
as a result of industrial consumers 
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playing for a Weaker stocking market 
in September and October, when de- 
mand for prepared sizes results in 
larger production of screenings. How. 
ever, the reverse may prove the case if 
car supply runs low, or if movement of 
lump is not as heavy as anticipated, 

All hands figure that there will pe 
an active demand in the npxt two 
months. Retailers are buying a little 
coal, and there is some movement 
through jobbers, and to public utilities. 
The cotton mills may start buying be- 
fore long. Some of the iron companies 
and the cement, brick and gas com. 
panies are buying better. A few fair 
contracts have been signed up in the 
past few days, but most of the trading 
is confined to small lots. 

Inquiries as a whole are much better 
and the general situation is looking 
more promising, although actual oper- 
ations are about the same as they have 
been. Current prices are shown in the 
Weekly Review. Lump is very firm, 
mine run is steady, and screenings have 
only lost a few points. 
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From the Coal Fields : 
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ANTHRACITE 


Strikes Settled—Heavier Production— 
Demand Still Weak. 

During the past week practically all 
of the strikes have been settled and 
the large companies have resumed full 
time so that this week will show in- 
creased production. On Monday, Aug. 
15, there was a religious holiday which 
to some extent affected the production 
at some of the mines. The independent 
companies are not as yet any better 
off than they have been for some time. 





PITTSBURGH 
Distinct Increase in Inquiry, but Little 
in Consumption — Production Very 


Light. 


While there is little, if any, increase 
in transactions, there is a noticeable in- 
crease in interest on the part of con- 
sumers, who are sounding out producers 
as to terms on which they can secure 
protection for future deliveries. Ap- 
parently consumers, while having no 
greater need of coal, expect their busi- 
ness to improve in the near future. 
Some of this inquiry comes from by- 
product coking interests. On account of 
price differences, the Connellsville re- 
gion is more likely to get business, as 
prices made on the basis of production 
cost are above what can be done in 
non-union fields like Connellsville. 

Mine operations are almost entirely 
confined to production of Lake and gas 
coal. Lake coal has been decreasing al- 
most continuously since about July 1, 
and is now rather light, but gas coal 





production has been holding its own 
very well. 

While reports from the steel industry 
are somewhat more favorable, there is 
very little increase in the actual oper- 
ation of steel mills and the industry is 
still consuming but little coal. Prices 
are largely nominal. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Optimism Felt Despite Labor Contro- 
versy—Demand Increases. 


In spite of the controversy which 
is on between the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association and the 
Central Coal Association with the 
United Mine Workers of District No. 
2, a spirit of optimism pervades part 
of the field and northern Cambria 
County operators report an increase in 
production with additional forces at 
work. 

The Rich Hill mines at Hastings are 
operating full capacity while the Navy 
Smokeless mines at Logan are running 
full with a daily output of 700 tons. 
At Bakerton, there is a_ noticeable 
increase in the demand and the outlook 
for business is better now than for 
some time. 


—_—. 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Byproduct Coke Hampers Immediate 
Production of Connellsville Coke—Fatr 
Business Done in Coal. 

Not a few steel interests as well as 
byproduct coking plants are taking a 
larger proportion of their coal from the 
Connellsville region and a_ smaller 
amount from the Pittsburgh district, 
the change being due, of course, to the 
difference in production cost. 

Coke operators believe they have not 
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felt the full effects of byproduct coke 
competition as yet, it being known that 
stocks of byproduct coke have accumu- 
jated. The Geological Survey report of 
coke production in July shows, for the 
country at large, seven tons of by- 
product coke made to one of beehive, 
and as some of the byproduct has ac- 
cumulated the competition will be felt 
as demand for coke increases. 

The region, however, has had a bet- 
ter demand for coal than would other- 
wise have been the case, and in the past 
few days there has been an increase 
in inquiry from byproduct interests, 
who seem to wish to secure protection 
for the future on coal, instead of buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. Best grades 
of Connellsville byproduct coal com- 
mand $2 for mine run, without any 
difficulty, although there is much coal 
of one sort or another than can be had 
for less, even for less than $1.75. 

Spot demand remains as formerly, 
there being a run of small orders for 
furnace and heating coke from miscel- 
laneous consumers and the usual busi- 
ness in foundry coke. The market re- 
mains quotable as follows: Spot fur- 
nace, $2.90@$3; contract furnace, $3; 
spot foundry, $4@$4.50. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Production Increases — Better Market 
Tone—Lake Outlook Improving Slowly 
—Prices Firm. 

Total output for the week ended Aug. 
13, was 410,000 tons or approximately 
66 per cent of rated capacity, which 
latter figure is placed at 625,000 tons. 
This is some 33,000 tons in excess of 
the previous week. Aggregate produc- 
tion of the field for the year to date is 
10,753,793 tons, or 54 per cent of rated 
sapacity. 

Figures given out by the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association indicate 
that their mines worked 54 per cent 
of possible worktime during the week, 
as compared with 49 per cent the pre- 
ceding week. 

The main factors bolstering up oper- 
ations are increased production for the 
railroads, which has taken on larger 
proportions during the past few weeks, 
and a continuation of Lake shipping 
from many of the mines. The output 
for railroad fuel account is running 
around 35 per cent of the total tonnage 
mined at this time. 

There is greater activity in spot in- 
quiries, especially from retail dealers 
and industries which have reached an 
improved point of convalescence in 
their recovery from the depression. 
Reports from Ohio industrial centers 
during the past week showed improve- 
ment in many lines and no doubt this 
is being reflected in a better demand 
for coal. 

In the Lake cargo coal trade the 
situation is about the same as it has 
been for the past two weeks and it is 
not expected there will be much change 
curing the balance of the month. 

Boats are more plentiful than Lake 
cargoes and shippers say coal will not 
be sent forward any faster until there 
is a better movement from the Upper 
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Lake docks. Volume of Lake coal at 
lower docks is averaging around 13,000 
cars per day. 

Spot prices remain about the same 
as reported last week, with the pos- 
sible exception of slack and screenings 
which have stiffened slightly. Domes- 
tic consumers are beginning to lay in 
their winter’s supply at prices lower 
than those existing during the past 
year or so. 





UNIONTOWN 


Only Slight Improvement Noted—Slack 
Coal in Good Call—Coke Market Dull. 

Continued dullness is trying the 
faith of operators who believed that 
something approaching normal business 
would make its appearance by Septem- 
ber. While an improvement is noted in 
comparison with a month ago, the 
change is not as great as had been ex- 
pected. 

With the exception of an active de- 
mand for slack coal, understood to be 
from the cement mills, the coal market 
is virtually inactive, save for spasmodic 
sales of odd lots which are extremely 
spotty in character. The slack demand 
is offset to a large degree by the in- 
ability to move prepared sizes and the 
operator accepting a slack order has his 
choice of shipping the 3-in. size as 
steam coal or waiting for a market. 

The coke market likewise is dull, al- 
though prices are firm. There are few 
indications of new business, although 
some inquiries are out for furnace coke, 
which however, appear to be of the 
bubble variety. Standard furnace coke 
has a firm quotation of $3 with a $2.90 
figure for off-grades. Foundry has a 
wider range of $3.75@$4.25, with very 
little new business being closed. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Mine Idleness Continues—Spot Market 
Dormant—Prices Unchanged. 

There was no recovery from the pre- 
vailing mine idleness during the week 
ended Aug. 18, except along the upper 
Potomac at Thomas and Douglas. Even 
the better grades were not moving in 
any material volume and prices were at 
a very low level. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
Production Unimproved but Inquiries 


Increase—Lake Tonnage Still Dropping 
—Tide Slow. 


FAIRMONT 


Mine idleness increased during the 
latter, part of the week ended Aug. 13, 
and production was limited to about 
25 per cent of capacity. Increased in- 
terest in domestic coal was evident in 
local and Western markets, but little 
change was reported from Eastern 
points. Tidewater shipments were 
small as was the case with Lake ton- 
nage. Domestic prices stiffened to as 
high as $4@$4.25, but mine run sold off 
$1.40@$1.65. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Aside from a few more inquiries for 
domestic sizes the spot demand was 
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negligible. Dwindling Lake shipments 
further cut the week’s production, the 
output being placed at about 50,000 
tons. 








Middle West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Market Shows Improvement 
— Steam Business Still Lagging — In- 
dustrial Future Uncertain. 

In the late spring, even the most pes- 
simistic in touch with the coal market 
believed that conditions would be vastly 
improved by this time, but unfortun- 
ately this has not proved to be the 
case. Manufacturing continues at an 
exceedingly low ebb, and the general 
public, losing all thought of domestic 
coal, is going blandly on with no idea 
of a coal shortage this fall. 

It appears, from first-hand reports 
from Iowa, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, and 
the Northwest in general, that the 
steam coal market is in as bad shape as 
it has been since the first of the year, 
and that is saying a great deal when 
one realizes that the great majority 
of steam coal sales since January have 
been at cost or below. The feeling of 
uncertainty as to the immediate future 
is more marked than it has been for 
some time. 

The domestic trade in the Northwest 
has shown a little improvement, and we 
hear of a number of orders coming in 
from the agricultural section of that 
territory. Whether the recent cold snap 
has forced the public to think seriously 
of its coal supply, or whether the ap- 
proaching fall has accomplished this, 
we do not know; but the fact remains 
that more domestic coal is moving and 
will probably move in greater volume 
from now -on. 

The industrial situation at the Head- 
of-the-Lakes is not particularly pleas- 
ant, as the iron mines are running only 
from six to eight days per month and 
having to put in storage most of the 
ore they produce. As the mining of 
iron ore and lumbering operations are 
the main industries in that section, it 
can very readily be seen that coal in 
these districts will only be purchased 
through absolute necessity. 





INDIANA 


Spot Buying Still Sluggish, but In- 
quiries Increase—Some Labor Trouble 
—Prices Firm. 

Inquiries continue to be received, buf 
the volume of actual orders is small. 
In the midst of a trying period the 
operators now are being confronted 
with much labor trouble. Most of this 
appears to be originating from a small 
group of radicals who are disgruntled 
at recent elections. 

Prices remain unchanged. It is in- 
significant to note that some of the iron 
works which have been closed for some 
time are reopening, a very few at capac- 
ity production. The utility companies 
report less consumption than is usual 
at this period even under normal times. 
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Some of these have been building up 
reserves during the entire summer, but 
the general opinion is that they will 
attempt to operate on a shorter margin 
of coal than is usual. 

Cooler weather has had some effect 
on the retail demand, but the summer 
prices have been unchanged and likely 
will not be until Sept. 1, or later. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Screenings Drop as Supply Grows— 
Domestie Prices Stronger—Production 
Still Low. 

Operators are having more trouble 
in disposing of their screenings, which 
have been in larger production as a 
result of increased domestic demand. 
Some screenings have been quoted at 
$1 during the week, but mine run and 
lump are somewhat better, the highest 
market of the year being quoted on 
lump at $3.75. 

Production is not much better than 
two days a week due to the lack of 
demand for mine run. There is a little 
demand from retailers and jobbers as 
well as public utilities, but as a whole 
the market is quiet. 

Fall business on prepared sizes is 
expected to be heavy, but this will 
probably result in over production of 
screenings, unless industrial activity 
shows a marked improvement. In the 
North and East consumption is not 
picking up materially, resulting in 
hard competition from all supplying 
fields in this district. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Some Improvement in All Sizes Except 
Nut and Screenings — Car Shortage 
Coming—Price Condition Still Bad. 

A better demand for Carterville lump 
and egg has developed recently. Nut 
and screenings are not moving in pro- 
portion to these sizes. The condition 
is a peculiar one. Some mines are 
oversold on lump and are long on every- 
thing else, while other mines are sold 
up on egg and screenings, being long 
on nut and lump. 

Working time averages one to four 
days. The railroad tonnage sho'vs some 
increase. Car shortage is beginning to 
make itself felt in minor ways, and the 
number of foreign cars throughout the 
field has increased. 

The larger operators are maintaining 
a price of $4.05 on lump, egg and nut 
and others have cut the nut price. The 
market represents the independent 
prices, which range $3.50 and upward 
on lump and egg, $3 up on nut and 
from $1.25 up on screenings, with slow 
movement of the latter. Mine run is 
not much in demand. 

The Duquoin and Jackson County 
fields reflect the conditions in the Car- 
terville field, except that Jackson 
County shows some improvement in 
working time, also better prices than 
Duquoin. 

The Mt. Olive field continues about 
the same. There is a little better move- 
ment of coal west and north, although 
steam is heavy and hard to move except 
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on contract. The St. Louis price on 
domestic sizes is $3, and country figures 
are $3.50@$3.75. 

The Standard situation shows little 
improvement. Screenings are _ still 
around $1; 2-in. lump is $2; 6-in lump 
is $2.50 up, with an average of $2.75; 
nut is $2.50@$2.75; steam egg is $2.40 
@$2.60, and mine run $1.75@$1.90. 

Working time is from one to four 
days. Railroad tonnage showed some 
improvement the past week, but there 
are indications of car shortage in the 
very near future. St. Louis tonnage is 
light, the principal shipments going to 
country. 





Middle Appalachian 
LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Low Tidewater Prices—Production Not 


Yet Stimulated—Fall Inquiries In- 
crease—Lake Market Sluggish. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Although some improvement was ap- 
parent, production in the New River 
field was still under 50 per cent of 
capacity during the week ended Aug. 
13. Very little Tidewater coal was 
moved. Prices on prepared sizes were 
soft as yet, as low as $4 in some 
instances, mine run did not range over 
$2.25@$2.50 and slack averaged $1.75 
@$2.25. 

Lack of Tidewater and Eastern mar- 
kets were not conducive to much activ- 
ity in the Gulf region. Because of the 
slim demand, prices were very low, 
especially at Tide, where coal delivered 
at the piers was not bringing over $5.50 
per gross ton. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production showed signs 
of picking up with a better demand in 
evidence, the output being at the rate 
of about 50 per cent. Tidewater mar- 
kets were still slow as the price was 
not sufficient to justify shipment. Re- 
quests for prepared quotations were 
growing in volume. There was no de- 
mand for slack worth mentioning. 

Production declined during the week, 
the output not being greater than 55,- 
000 tons. With both Tidewater and 
Lakes outlets practically closed it was 
necessary to curtail the output, mines 
being reduced to about half-time oper- 
ation. 

HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Better Line of Inquiry Develops—Pro- 
duction Still Low — Western Markets 
the Stronger—Tidewater Trading Dull. 


KANAWHA 


There appeared to be a quickening of 
the spot market during the week ended 
Aug. 13, not only as to domestic coal 
but also for steam sizes and inquiries 
were on a larger scale. However, these 
did not produce much additional ton- 
nage. Little prepared coal was being 
marketed and the stronger demand for 
slack was only because it was scarce. 
Most of the output was consigned to 
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Western points, little going to Lak 
Tidewater. “e 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


A slight stiffening in demand ip the 
Logan region did not materially change 
conditions and production was not im- 
proved. This was due to the fact that 
Logan companies which had been Ship. 
ping heavily for storage had about 
reached the limit of those facilities. 

Williamson production continued at 
the rate of about 40 per cent but with 
little coal being moved on spot orders, 
The N. & W. was taking a fairly large 
tonnage. There were no industrial dis- 
turbances during the week to retard 
production. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There appeared to be a turn for the 
better during the week, inquiries being 
plentiful, especially among the retai]- 
ers. Lake shipments were seriously 
curtailed by the accumulation at the 
lower docks. 


VIRGINIA 


Production was on about the same 
level as during the preceding weeks, 
with little coal being mined except on 
contract orders. Companies dependent 
on stray spot orders were not justified 
in resuming operations. 





Southern Appalachian 








SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
Market Improving, Especially on Do- 
mestic—Steam Prices Holding. 

Movement of all grades continues to 
improve and operators and wholesalers 
are confident that a turn for the better 
has been reached. Domestic coal, of 
course, is moving more readily than 
steam, but so far prices are not being 
reduced further on steam. 

Prices on block remain about the 
same, with a firmer tone. A deal has 
just been closed by one of the large 
operators for 30,000 tons of block for 
prompt shipment and other large deals 
are pending. 





West 





UTAH 
Demand Only Slightly Improves—Fall 
Rush Seen—Production at Low Ebb. 

Those who thought the middle of 
August would see a big demand for 
coal have set another date for this 
desirable state of affairs. Dealers are 
storing to capacity and cdding new 
yards to offset the certain winter rush. 
Prices remain firm. 

Production figures for the first seven 
months of 1921 show that 2,007,548 tons 
were mined in Utah. The figures for 
the same period last year were 3,363,- 
450 tons and for 1919, 2,308,592. In 
July 278,092 tons were produced. In 
Tuly of 1920 the figures were a round 
half-million tons. 
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ALABAMA 


A synopsis of Chief Mine Inspector Nes- 
pitt's official report for 1920, on eoal and 
coke production in Alabama, shows that the 
output of coal was 17,391,437 net tons, 
ecompared_with 15,928,196 for 1919. A total 
f 3,982,472 tons of coke was made against 
the 1919 output of 3,397,748, thus showing 
an increase of 1,463,241 tons of coal and 
584,724 tons of coke over the 1919 record. 
There were seventy-eight fatal accidents in 
the coal mines during the year, thirteen of 
which were due to a gas explosion. The 
tonnage per life lost was 227,967 and one 
for every 352 men employed. There were 
995 mines in active operation for _ more 
or less of the time in 1920, against 178 in 


1919. 





ILLINOIS 


Among the mines located in the southern 
part of the state which have recently re- 
sumed operations are: The St. Clair_mine, 
near Belleville, Superintendent | George 
Grainger announcing that the main shaft 
has been retimbered, and that the mine 
will operate in the neighborhood of six 
days per week after being idle for from five 
to six weeks. The Beatty mine, at Mas- 
coutah, has been opened, being idle since 
Feb, 22. The Peabody Coal Co. mine, near 
Springfield, has also been started once 
more. 

The new mine of the Southern Gem Coal 
Co., of Chicago, which is being rapidly com- 
pleted, will be when finished one of the 
best and most modern mines in Perry 
County. Thomas Horn, one of the officials 
of the company, has charge of the construc- 
tion. 

The plan of dredging Big Muddy River 
up as far as Murphysboro and thence ex- 
ecavating canals over into Williamson and 
Franklin counties is again being agitated. 
Cc. T. Russel, of Murphysboro, a coal oper- 
ator, is backing the plan, and if it goes 
through will be one of the most beneficial 
projects the coal mining industry of south- 
ern Illinois has ever known. With the in- 
creased river barge traffic during the last 
two years, it would be easy to ship coal 
from the mines via barges to the Missis- 
sippi, to St. louis, New Orleans, Alton, 
Quincy, and to the many industrial dis- 
tricts in northern Illinois and Indiana, thus 
avoiding the trip by rail. 


INDIANA 


In the suit of David Ellison against the 
Lincoln Coal Co., filed in the Vanderburg 
County Cireuit Court at Evansville, and 
taken on a change of venue to the Spencer 
Circuit Court at Rockport, a verdict was 
returned in favor of the plaintiff. C. C. 
Mason was appointed receiver for the com- 
pany. The defendants’ attorneys have an- 
nounced they will appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court. 

Robert R. Williams, manager of the In- 
diana Tie Co., with headquarters in Evans- 
ville, has completed the work of taking 
up 1,300 acres of coal land just east of 
Winslow, in Pike County, situated along 
the Southern Ry., where Evansville capital- 
ists, with whom he is affiliated, already 
own 2,000 acres of land. Williams will 
build a railway through the property and 
open one of the biggest stripping coal] mines 
in Pike County. 








MINNESOTA 


The Northern States Coal Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated with a capital 
Stock of $100,000 by John F. Irwin, of 
Minneapolis; James O. Lund, of Mankato; 
E. B. Plocher, of Victoria and Chester H. 
Carpenter. 

Docks of the Pittsburgh Coal & Dock Co. 
are reported in the best condition of any 
&t Duluth-Superior Harbor. These docks 
ave 35 per cent of the storage space left 
*pen, owing to the fact that they were en- 
tirely cleared before spring shipments 
efan, 
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A decrease in assessment values was 
made recently to the city council of Duluth 
by the Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co, The com- 
pany contended that it had been over- 
assessed to the amount of about $16,000. 
on the coal on docks. The total assessed 
valuation is about $64,000. The reason 
for the over-assessment was that coal 
was valued at too high a figure, the 
company claimed. The city council de- 
nied the request for a reduction. It is 
thought that court action will follow. 





OHIO 


The Fox Coal & Clay Co., has been char- 
tered with a capital of $100,000, by W. B. 
Decker, S. H. Carrick and _ others. The 
concern will operate coal mines in the 
Crooksville district. a 

The Hartsough Mining Co., of East Pal- 
estine, has been chartered to mine coal in 
the Tuscawaras field. The incorporators 
are T. C. Hartsough, Roy TT. Hartsough, 
Elizabeth Hartsough, Mary Hartsough and 
John Moon. 

The Warwick Coal Co., of Coshocton, has 
contracted for one Marcus’ screen and 
shaker loading boom, together with refuse 
disposal machinery. 

The Scott Coal Co., of Midvale, have 
contracted with Jacobsen & Schraeder, 
Ine., of Chicago, for tipple equipment for 
their mine. Jacobsen picking tables, weigh 
basket, loading boom and conveyors will be 
installed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


While the coal shipments down the Mon- 
ongahela River for the month of July 
showed a slight decrease over the month 
previous, there is every indication that 
August will see the tonnage figures again 
on the upgrade. Shipments of coke are 
now going forward regularly to the tin 
plate plant at Port Vue and the Monessen 
mills of the Pittsburgh Stee] company. 
Six boats of the Carnegie Steel Co. are 
making regular trips towing byproduct 
coal to Clairton. The coal shipments for 
July were 791,345 tons, a decrease of 42,- 
000 tons over the month previous. 

The following coal companies have been 
granted charters by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Harrisburg: The Harris- 
Denly Coal Co., Exeter, capital $30,000; 
purpose, mining and preparing, buying and 
selling coal. Incorporators: Charles T. 
Denly, Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer; William 
Harris and Isabella Harris, Forty Fort. 
Perry & Co., Scranton, 25,000; mining 
and preparing coal. Incorporators: Homer 
Nicholson, Scranton, treasurer; David R. 
Perry and E. M. Marshall, New York City. 
The Scranton Fuel Co., Scranton, $10,000; 
mining and preparing coal. Incorporators: 
M. J. Murray, Jr., Dunmore, treasurer; 
James J. Powell, Minooka and S. C. Vesey, 
Seranton. Fidelity Fuel Co., Philadelphia, 
$50,000; buying, selling and dealing in coal. 
Inecorporators: Robert S. Feeney, Orange, 
N. J., treasurer; Samuel K. White, Nar- 
berth, and Sara G. Seanlan, Philadelphia. 
Crescent Coal & Supply Co., Philade!phia, 
$25,000; buying, selling and dealing in 
coal, feed, lime and cement. Incorporators: 
Francis J. Kelly, Philadelphia, treasurer; 
Thomas F., Slattery, Philadelphia, and John 
S. Roberts, Franklinville, N. J. 

Two tracts of coal land in Green County 
have been sold to the Piedmont Coal Co., 
of Pittsburgh for $295,586.50 by Miss Maria 
Livengood and her sister, Mrs. Rachel 
Lynch. 

A_ settling of the surface fourt2en feet 
in diameter and about eight or nine feet 
deep occurred over workings of the Gibbons 
Coal Co., in Scranton, recently. 





UTAH 


The partnership existing between W. D. 
MacLean and T. G. Mays, as coal brokers, 
under the firm name of MacLean & Mays, 
has been dissolved. Mr. MacLean has been 
appointed general sales agent for the Stand- 
ard Coal Co. Mr. Mays will be the Idaho 


representative of the company. 
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The Utah State Securities Commission is 
taking steps to extradite W. A, Williams, 
reported to be in Nevada, who is accused 
of misappropriation of funds in connection 
with the sale of stock of the Mutual Coal 
Co. Williams was first authorized to sell 
stock last April and he is charged with not 
remitting money collected. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Bloomington, Md. and Piedmoni, W. Va., 
or the territory adjacent thereto, are to 
be the seats of operation of the R. J. Ross 
Coal Mines, Ine., this company being cap- 
italized at $100,000. Interested in the new 
company are R. J. Ross, Sheridan Evans, 
Joseph P. Guy, of Westernport, Md.: L. R. 
Kight of Piedmont, W. Va.; Grant Harsh- 
barger of Bloomington, Md. 

A new conveyor, 800 feet in length, is 
to be installed by the Pond Creek By- 
Product Co., of Williamson. This company 
is owned by the Norfolk & Western, the 
fuel from its mines being used to coal N. & 
W. locomotives. 

Production has commenced at the plant 
of the Belle Coal & Land Co., in the 
vicinity of Belle, recently completed, this 
operation being served by the K. & M. Ry. 

Among improvements being made at the 
Sharon plant of the Wyatt Coal Co, during 
the summer season is the construction of a 
new tipple, which is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

Since the Kanawha White Ash Collieries 
Co., headed by E. M. Burns, of Ebensburg, 
Pa., was organized and took over a plant 
at Dorfee in Clay County, it has begun to 
make numerous improvements and will be 
able to materially increase the present 
capacity of 400 tons a day, much new 
equipment now being installed. 

Announcement is made that the Good- 
man Manufacturing Co. will open a general 
repair shop in Charleston and jt is stated 
that L. H. Harrison will act as the repre- 
sentative of the company in West Virginia. 

7. P. Tams, Jr. and associates have 
purchased the holdings of J. T. Morris of 
the Morris Smokeless Coal Co. and have 
changed the name to the Covel Smokeless 
Coal Co. The post office of this company 
will be known as Morco, W. Va. 

The Northern Pan Handle of West Vir- 
ginia will be the seat of operations of the 
newly organized Wills-St. Claire Coal Co., 
with general offices at Wheeling, this com- 
pany having a capital stock of $50,000. 
Having an active part in the formation 
of this company were: Wright Hugus, P. 
B. Lantz, George Cameron, Mabel E. 
Cameron and H. B. Scott, all of Wheeling. 
_ The Richland-Marshall Coal Co. is driv- 
ing a_ slope entry on a 25 degree grade 
(called the Mound slope) to connect up 
with the old workings of the Mound shaft 
mine at Moundsville. <A six car trip rope 
haulage system with a six car rotary 
dump will be installed to handle 4,000 tons 
per day. 

For a consideration of $1,500,000 the 
Penn American Coal Co. has purchased 
7,000 aeres of coal in Brooke and Ohio 
counties, from James A. Paisley, of Cleve- 
land, according to announcement by the 
West Penn Power Co. The Penn American 
company jis owned jointly by the West 
Penn system and the American Gas & 
Electric Co., of West Virginia. The coal 
will be used to supply the power company’s 
Windsor plant. , 


The Virginia Big Vein Coal Co. is the 
name of a new concern organized under 
the laws of the State of West Virginia. 
although the company, for the time being 
at least, will have its headquarters at 
Cumberland. This company has a capital- 
ization of $50,000. Principals are W. S. 
Davenport, S., B. Jeffries, C. McDowell, 
all of Thomas; W. S. Cunningham and C. E. 
Hetzer, of Cumberland, Md. 

_ The Nordlaw Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $25,000, with a view 
to operating in Harrison County, Clarksburg 
to be the general office of the company. 
Active in effecting the preliminary organiza- 
tion of this company were: Charles Wal- 
dron, Jr.; J. H. Starr, O. V. Oliver, J. S. 
Reid, Guy H. Burnside, all of Clarksburg. 
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Trafic News 





In the Indiana rate case, the commission 
says the evidence on further hearing does 
x10t warrant modification of its previous 
order involving rates on coal intrastate 
in Indiana for distances of less than 30 
miles. 

Officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Big 
Four and Baltimore & Ohio railroads have 
been inspecting branch lines in the Louis- 
ville district. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that the increased interstate 
rates on coal shall apply to the State of 
Kansas, in deciding the Kansas rate case 
in which the Kansas authorities refused 
to apply the increased interstate rates to 
State hauls. In consideration of the case 
the following coal companies appeared: 
Pittsburgh & Midway Coal Co., Clemmons 
Coal Co., Sheridan Coal Co., Domestic Fuel 
Co., Perry Coal Co., U. S. Coal Co., Western 
Coal & Mining Co., the Weir Coal Co. and 
the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association. The Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations allowed the following in- 
creases in coal rates: 15¢c. a ton where the 
rate was not above $1, 20c. where the rate 
was from $1.01 to $1.50, 25c. where the 
rate was from $1.51 to $2, 30c. where the 
rate was from $2.01 to $2.50, 35c. where the 
rate was from $2.51 to $3 and 40c. where 
the rate was $3.01 or higher, instead of 
the flat percentage increase authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
its decision, the Commission says that one 
of the most serious instances of disparity 
in rates is found in coal which is produced 
in southwestern Missouri and southeastern 
Kansas. Some years ago there was a slight 
differential in favor of the Kansas mines, 
which in 1915 was increased by failure of 
the Kansas authorities to grant the same 
increases as the I. C. C. had granted, but 
since 1918 mines on both sides of the State 
line have been treated as a unit from a 
rate standpoint; that is, to a given point 
in Kansas, the same rate applied from 
Kansas mines as from Missouri mines, but 
since the 1920 I. C. C. rate increase Kansas 
operators have had a rate advantage of 
12.5c@75e. a ton, dependent upon destina- 
tion, due to failure of the State to apply 
the increased rates. On coal from Pitts- 
burgh to Hutchinson, Kan., the Commis- 
sion says there is an intrastate rate of 
$2.40 a ton, yielding 11.1 mills per ton 
mile, which is cited in comparison with 
the rate of $2.16 from Henrietta, Okla., 
to Neodesha, Kan., 230 miles, yielding 9.4 
mills per ton mile. A rate of $1.85 per ton 
on coal from Springfield to Chicago, 185 
miles, yielding 10 mills per ton mile is 
compared with the rate of $2.05 per ton 
for a similar haul from Pittsburgh to Wi- 
chita, yielding 10.7 mills per ton mile. 

Announcement was made on July 29, 
following a two-day meeting of traffic ex- 
ecutives of Eastern roads, that a reduction 
of 5c. per hundred pounds would be made 
by Eastern railroads in export rates for 
wheat, corn and rye from Buffalo, Erie and 
Fairport to Eastern export points. A re- 
daction of 3c. per hundred in export rates 
on barley and oats was agreed upon at the 
same time. ‘The reduction in wheat, corn 
and rye rates amounts to about 25 per 
cent. Present export rates from Lake points 
to New York are: wheat, 20.17c.; corn and 
rye, 19.79c.; oats, 19.63c.; barley, 20.08c. 
per hundred pounds. The roads will pre- 
serve the usual port differentials. 

In the complaint of the Slogo Coal Cor- 
puration and the Perry County Coal Cor- 
poration, involving rates on coal from 
Johnson City and O’Fallon City, IIl., to 
Illinois and other destinations, the I. C. C. 
has authorized the Central Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau to intervene. 








Personals 








A business visitor in the Pittsburgh field 
during the latter part of the month was 
George Rodgers, of the Mon-Scott Fuel Co. 

Stephen F. Elkins, of the Elkins Fuel Co., 
with headquarters at Morgantown, made 
Pittsburgh and Uniontown, Pa., his Mecca 
during the latter part of July. 

Alex G. Bonnyman, president of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., of Tennessee, has left 
for a two months’ vacation in Europe . 

Kentucky visitors to the Cincinnati mar- 
ket recently were: T. C. Hughes, Kentucky 
Collieries Co., Pineville; C. L. Logan, of 
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the Four Seams Block Coal Co., Hazard, 
and T. G. Jack, of the Defiance Coal Co., 
Defiance. 

A visitor in the Huntington market dur- 
ing the first part of August was W. K. 
Thurmond, president of the Logan Coal 
Operators’ Association, Mr. Thurmond giv- 
ing his attention to association affaars 
while at Huntington. 

J. W. White, sales manager of the Cleve- 
land Cliff Iron Co., has returned to his 
office at Cleveland, Mr. White having been 
in the Logan field during the latter part 
of July visiting the mines of this company 
at Ethel. 

The Twin States Fuel Co. was represented 
in the Carolinas during the latter part of 
July by Tom Holtzman, assistant sales man- 
ager of the company. 

R. P. Maloney, general manager of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., was in Charleston, 
W. Va., recently. 

J. R. Evans is now representing the 
American Export and Inland Coal Corpora- 
tion of Huntington. Mr. Evans was for- 
merly an operator on Coal River. 

Roy H. Cunningham, general sales agent 
of the Twin States Fuel Co., has been in 
Western markets for several weeks. 

Boyd Smith, of Elkins, traveling repre- 
sentative of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co., has been confined to a Battle Creek 
sanitarium for several weeks, suffering 
with nervous trouble. 

Cc. M. Loeser, traffic manager of the Elk- 
horn-Piney Coal Mining Co., with headquar- 
ters at Huntington, was a recent visitor in 
the Cincinnati market. 

Everett Drennen, president of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., spent part of the 
second week of July at White Sulphur, en- 
joying the golf links there. 

Cc. C. Beury, one of the prominent opera- 
tors of the New River field, with head- 
quarters in Charleston, was at White Sul- 
phur Springs, attending a meeting of the 
Smokeless Coal Association of West Vir- 
ginia, 

Cc. E. Cowan, chief engineer of the Jami- 
son Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters at 
Greensburg, Pa., was a visitor in the Fair- 
mont region on July 19, spending the day 
there looking over the mines operated as a 
part of the West Virginia division of the 
company. 

J. R. Blackburn, who has an important 
executive post with W. H. Bradford & Co., 
spent several days in the Somerset field 
toward the end of July. 














Industrial News 





Boston, Mass.—The Cochrane Steam Spe- 
cialty Co. has been organized to represent 
in New England a number of well-known 
manufacturers of power plant equipment. 
The office, which is in charge of Elliott 
Greene, is located at 1045 Oliver Building. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Harlan Coal Co., 
headquarters at Louisville, has opened a 
local office in the Union Central Building. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—J. M. Humphrey, who 
was* with the Walter Bledsoe Co. of 
Indianapolis, as manager of the Cincinnati 
office, has branched out for himself under 
the firm style of J. M. Humphrey Coal Co., 
with offices at 2511 Union Central Build- 
ing. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The office of the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co. has been moved to Room 
824, Kirby Building. Ralph T. Stone is 
manager. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—An Industrial Advertis- 
ing Conference is planned at the annual 
meeting of the Associated Clubs in Mil- 
waukee in 1922. The Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association of Chicago, led by Keith 
J. Evans, of the Jos. T. Ryerson Sons Co., 
has already adopted resolutions and out- 
lined a tentative program and W. A. Wolff, 
of the Western Electric Co., president of 
the Technical Publicity Association of New 
York, also plans to call a special meeting 
soon for the purpose of taking action on 
the conference idea. Both organizations 
have a large membership representing the 
leading industrial advertisers and associated 
interests in their respective cities. Leaders 
in other large cities are also taking -an 
active interest, and it is probable that addi- 
tional groups will be organized in the near 
future. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Luria Brothers Co., with 
main office in Reading, Pa., has added a 
rail department to the Pittsburgh branch, 
under management of E. Davidson. 
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Terre Haute, Ind.—The Sulliva : 
ery Co. announces the establishment at 
supply depot and service station for * 
mining machinery supplies and repair ne 
at 7th Ave. and 13th St., with H. T Wiles 
formerly of the Engineering Department 2? 
the Claremont, New Hampshire Works ak 
immediate charge. > m 





Obituary 





ne, 


J. Frank Brown died in Altoona, on 
5, 1921. Mr. Brown was a brother 
Henry G. and Medford J. Brown, of the 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co. and was in 
charge of the company’s field work jn 
Pennsylvania and of mining operations ; 
Clearfield County. oe 
John L. Cochrane, statistician, for many 


years of the United States Bureg 
Mines, died in Cleveland, Aug. ‘— 
Cochran’e death came suddenly, following 


his gradual apparent recuperation from a 
paralytic stroke which occurred in January 
The deceased had been in the Federal serv- 
ice in Washington for about fourteen years 
first with the Technologic Branch of the 
United States Geological Survey, and later 
with the Bureau of Mines. —~ 

James B. Corrigan, prominent and widely 
known coai man, died recently at his home 
in Chicago. At the time of his death he 
was with the Reeves Coal and Dock Co., but 
had worked for the last nine years with the 
W. P. Rend Co., of Chicago. 





Coming Meetings 





The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 inclusive. Chairman of 
committee, Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington, 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 15. Secretary F. F. 
Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers Will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, Huntington 
W. Va. 

New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 


tion, Ine., will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. F 


Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual Western meeting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Wil- 
liams, 10,610 88d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 

American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 

National Safety Council will hold _ its 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, IIl. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,.Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Secretary H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 

International First-Aid and Mine Rescue 
Meet. Sixth annual event will be held at, 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1, 2, and 3, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
the Red Cross. 

















